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DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



REPORT 

* TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN POYNTZ, EARL SPENCER, K.G., &c., &c., &c.. 
Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor op Ireland. 



Dublin, January 3, 1883. 



May it please your Excellency, 

IN accordance with the instructions conveyed in the Under-Secretary’s letters 
$o£ the 30th of August and 9th of September, 1882, we proceeded to institute a full 
and searching inquiry into the matters of complaint set forth in the Memorials 
which were referred to us, as well as others which were brought under our notice by 
the witnesses selected by the force to represent their views. In addition to the 
witnesses selected by the force, we examined the Chief and Assistant Commissioners 
and Ur. Nedley, the Medical Officer to the Eorce ; and with the view of comparing 
the police system in Dublin with other police systems, we requested the . attendance 
before us of District Superintendent Walker, of the London Metropolitan Police, 

Captain J. W. Nott-Bower, Chief Constable of the Liverpool Constabulary Eorce, 
and Mr. Alexander M‘Call, Chief Constable of Glasgow. As soon as the inquiry q. 846 , m, ioos, 
had closed we considered that it would be expedient to anticipate our Report with 2 i 88 ' 2345 ! 2017 ) 
■respect to one matter, which the force universally felt to be a grievance- We allude 280s! 8602' 38 M. 
to their exclusion from the gratuity which was given to the members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Accordingly, we addressed to the Under-Secretary a letter dated the 
18th of October, 1882, in which we stated our reasons for recommending that a 
gratuity should be given to the members of the Dublin Metropolitan Police Eorce, upon 
the same terms as those upon which the gratuity had been given to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Your Excellency has been pleased to give effect to our recommendation, 
and we have now only to express our confident belief that the considerate manner in 
which this particular grievance has been dealt with will always live in the grateful 
recollection of the force, and will prompt them to be more anxious than ever to maintain 
their old traditions of loyalty and devotion to duty. We cannot, however, leave this 
subject without admitting that in recommending the gratuity we have done violence 
to the wholesome and well-established principle that a public servant must take the 
rough and the smooth of the service, and that the principle of giving extra pay for extra 
duty would introduce the gravest perplexities into the conduct of public business. W u 
confidently believe, however, that the force fully realize the exceptional nature ol 
the gift, and the exceptional circumstances under which it was given. Proceeding- 
now to consider the other subjects of complaint which were brought before us during 
, the inquiry, we shall deal first with the question of pay. 



Pay. 

The present rates of pay were fixed in December 1872, upon the recommendation 
of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission of that year. In the following Tables the 
pay of the Dublin police is compared with the pay of the London Metropolitan Police, 
but, from the pay of the ranks in the latter force down to and including the rank 01 
second-class inspector, a deduction of 2£ per cent, is made on account of a Superannua- Q- 
[ 2110 ] 
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tion Fund, and from the other ranks a deduction of 2 per cent, is'made for the same 
purpose. 



Table showing present Rates of Pay in the London and in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police Forces. 



1. Weekly Pay. 



Inspectors — 

1st Class 

2nd Class . . 

3rd Class . . 

Acting Inspectors (none in the London force) 
Sergeants — 

1st Class .. 

2nd Class . . 

3rd Class . . . . . . _ " 

Acting Sergeants (none in the London force) 
Constables — 

1st Class 



2nd Class . . 
3rd Class . . 
4th Class . . 



1 18 0 
1 16 0 
1 14 0 



l 10 0 
1 7 0 



1 14 6 
1 12 6 



9 0 
7 6 



Inspectors — 

1st Class ,, 
2nd Class . . 
3rd Class . . 
Acting Inspectors 
Sergeants — 

1 st Class . . 
2nd Class . . 
3rd Class . . 
Acting Sergeants 
Constables — 

1st Class . . 
2nd Class . . 
3rd Class . . 
4th Class . , 



162 10 0 
144 6 0 
117 0 0 



98 16 0 
93 12 0 
88 8 0 



89 14 0 
84 10 0 



71 10 0 
67 12 0 
59 16 0 



deduction into account, the average rate of pay of a constable in the 
-Dublin force is only a shade under that of a constable of the London Metropolitan 
Police Force — the one being 26s. a- week ; the other, 26s. 5 d. The maximum pay of 
n sergeant in the London force is 2s. 9 d. per week more than that of a sergeant here ; 
but, on the other hand, the pay of each of the three classes of inspectors in Dublin is 
largely in excess of the pay of the corresponding classes in London, although the 
duties oi the latter are quite as severe as those of the former. It is true that the 
^ acting inspectors in Dublin— a class peculiar to the Dublin force — thirty-eight in 
IVmhs! 17 ' Si1 ' 3 ’ nu ^ e b who have the same duties to discharge as the inspectors, are not as well paid 
as tlie nrs t-class sergeants in London, and we cannot understand why the Commission 
above referred to should have fixed the pay of the inspectors so high and that of 
the acting inspectors comparatively so low, if they were aware that the duties of both 
were the same. But excluding the class of acting inspectors and the Detective 
Q. 3980 . -»™sion, numbering altogether eighty-three out of a total force of 1,146, the pay 

ol: the Dublin police is not inferior to that of the London Metropolitan Police. 

Again, if we compare the pay of the Dublin police with the pay of the Liverpool 
police, wc find that the maximum rate of a constable’s pay in both forces is the 
same, namely, 29s. a-week. In Liverpool, however, the force, both married and 
single, with the exception .of about sixty men who are accommodated in the central 
Q. 3132. station-house, have to provide their own lodgings, the rents of which are very high, so 

that a single man there who has to pay 3s. 6d. to 4s. Gd. a-week for one room and the 
o ram ary attendance is not as well off as the single man here, from whose pay only 
Js. 2d. a-week is deducted for barrack accommodation ; while the position of the 
married men there is certainly not better than that of the married men here. But 
if we compare the pay of the Dublin police with the pay of the police throughout 
the United Kingdom, it will be found that there are few hotter paid forces. 
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Mr. Mitchell, our Secretary, lias prepared a very valuable Table, which is given iii 
the Appendix, and in which the rates of pay of all the police forces in the kingdom, 
numbering 263, are arranged in classes, and compared with seven typical scales of 
pay which have been approved of by the Home Office. A reference to this Table 
will show that, while there are 229 forces receiving lower, there are only thirty- 
three in receipt of higher pay than the Dublin police ; and, further, that the Dublin 
scale is superior to the highest Home Office scale. Thus far we have compared 
the pay of the Dublin police with the pay of other police forces ; but if we compare 
their pay with the wages given by public Companies to their servants, many of 
whom are charged with duties of a highly responsible and arduous nature, we think 
| it will be admitted that the Dublin police have no just cause for complaint in this 
respect. Furthermore, it is to be remembered that the police, not only in Dublin, 
but in London and throughout the kingdom, are as a rule drawn from the labouring 
* classes, whose wages are far below those of skilled artizans, while the maximum pay 
of a police constable in Dublin is nearly as good as the wages of the artizan classes. 
An artizan, too, cannot be sure of continuous employment, and' has no pension to 
look forward to ; whereas in the case of the policeman his pay is certain, and he is 
sure of a pension for his old age. In view of this state of facts, it -will be perhaps a 
matter of surprise that the witnesses whom we have examined — representing all 
classes of the force, including even the inspectors, whose pay we have shown to 
be largely in excess of the pay of the inspectors of the London Metropolitan Police — 
should have represented that then’ pay was inadequate. ¥e must be permitted, how- 
ever, to doubt whether this is a grievance which the men seriously feel, and we are 
at least certain that the force generally attach far greater importance to the questions 
of pension and discipline. When men are in earnest on any question they do not 
indulge in exaggeration, but a perusal of the evidence on the question of pay will, 
we think, justify us in saying that if the witnesses really represent the views of the 
force, their standard of living has been fixed very high. But, however this may be, 
we, deeply impressed with our responsibility, and having taken all pains to inform 
ourselves upon this question, are satisfied that the present pay is, on the whole, 
adequate, and quite sufficient to attract to and, as we believe, to retain in the force as 
good men and as many men as are required. The evidence before us shows that there 
is no lack of recruits ; and although the resignations in the current year have been 
more numerous than the average of former years, they are, we believe, accounted 
for by exceptional causes. 

We have dealt above with the question of the adequacy of the pay of the Dublin 
police on the basis of comparisons with the pay of such typical police forces as those of 
London and Liverpool and of police forces generally, also with the wages given by 
public Companies to their servants and with the wages of the artizan classes, and we 
have shown that on this basis the Dublin police cannot maintain that their present 
pay is inadequate. The witnesses have, however, alleged as a reason why it should be 
increased that the cost of living is higher now than it was in 1872, when the present 
rates were fixed. A statement of this kind is more easily made than refuted. It is 
quite possible that in Ireland competition does not control the market as effectually 
as in England. In the long run, however, retail prices must follow those of contract, 
and, as a matter of fact, it will lie found .from Returns printed in the Appendix that 
the contract prices of the principal articles of consumption supplied to the Commis- 
sariat and prisons throughout Ireland are lower in 1882 than they were in 1872. 

But if we thought that the existing organization of the force were not capable of 
i improvement we should feel bound to represent that the acting inspectors and the 
: Detective Division are not sufficiently paid. It is true that the question of reorganiza- 

tion has not been referred to us ; and it is not necessary to say that we should be most 
reluctant to exceed the limits of the inquiry. If, however, we had reason to believe 
from the evidence before us and from a comparison of the police system in Dublin with 
the systems of other police forces, that reorganization was not only possible, but would 
: result in increased efficiency, and enable a readjustment of the existing rates of pay 

securing adequate remuneration for each rank without materially increasing the 
present total charge — we think it would be our duty to deal with the question ; not, 
however, with the view of recommending a specific scheme for adoption, but of 
suggesting how reorganization might be effected, with, among other beneficial results, 
that of doing away with existing inequalities in the rates of pay, which, as forming a 
: subject of complaint, properly come within the scope of our inquiry. We called, 

therefore, for a Return showing the distribution of the force, and giving the number 
i of men available for patrol and beat duties, and those not so available. 

[2110] B 
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Appendix II. 



Appendix VII. 



Q. 1068, 1208, 1828, 
1360. 



Q, 148, 141. 



Q. 1603, 1600, 1675, 
1933, 2198, 2395. 



Appendix V. 



Q. 32, 1508, 3752, 
3939, 3985, 4147. 



Return showing the Numbers available and not available for Patrol and Beat Duties, 
and the Distribution of the Force. 



(Table I.) — Available fob Pateol and Beat Duties. 



Distribution. 


Divisions. 


Superinten- 

dents. 


Inspectors. 


Acting 

Inspectors. 


Police 

Sergeants. 


Acting Police 
Sergeants. 


Constables. 






f A 


1 


2 


6 


4 


14 


93 


120 




J B 


1 


2 


5 












i 0 


1 


2 


3 


6 


6 


90 


108 




U ; 


1 


2 


4 


5 


4 


64 


80 


Total . . , . 




4 


8 


18 


24 | 


31 


361 | 


446 




fD 








5 


8 


56 


69 


Rural district 


1 E 


1 


3 


7 


8 


12 


81 


112 




1 F 


1 


3 


4 


6 


15 


90 


119 


Total . . . . 




2 


6 


11 


19 


35 


227 


300 


Total . , . . 




6 


14 


29 


43 


66 


588 


746 



(Table II.) — Not Available as above. 



Distribution. 


Superinten- 

dents. 


Inspectors. 


Acting 

Inspectors. 


Police 

Sergeants. 


Acting Police 
Sergeants. 


Constables. 


Total. 


Sick . . 








1 


3 


1 






Leave 






1 


3 


2 


2 






Mounted and Vans . . . . 






1 












Detective Division . . , , 




1 


1 


13 


4 


6 






Clerks 






1 


1 


5 








Drilling and Instructing . . 






1 


1 




1 






Gaolers 


















Messmen . . 


















Police Stores . . . . 






1 












Orderlies . . 


















Division Staff Sergeants 










6 








Sanitary . . 








i 


3 








Board of Works 


















Cattle Plague . . 






i 












Museum . . . . , , 


















Police Courts . . . , 


















Royal College of Science 


















Phcenix Park . . „ . 


















Protection duty . . . . 


















Dogs’ Home 


















Dog duty (catcliing dogs) . . 


















Exhibition . . , , 










j 








Kilmainham 














13 


16 


General Post Office . . 














2 


2 


Total not available for patrol 


and beat 
















duties 




1 


12 


22 


29 


28 


308 


400 


Total available in Table I . . 




6 


14 


29 


43 


66 


588 


746 


Authorized strength . . 




7 


26 


51 


72 


94 


896 


1,146* 



According to Table I, it would appear that at present there are, out of a total force 
of 1,146, only 446 officers and men available for patrol and beat duties in the city 
proper and 300 in the rural divisions— making a total of 746. An examination, 
however, of Table II, which gives the strength of the force not available for beat 
duty, has led us to believe that there are included in the latter Table men who 

* 1,186 including recruits. 
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ought properly to be included in the former, and who, but for exceptional circum- 
stances, would, without question, be available for beat duty. We find, for instance, 
classified amongst those not available for beat duty, 33 men at present employed 
on special duty in the Phoenix Park, 57 men engaged on protection duty, and 
16 men who for some time past have been stationed at Kilmainham. Then we find 
described in this category 31 who are now employed in connection with the 
Exhibition building in Rutland Square, but whose services will, of course, be 
available for beat duty when that building is closed. And, again, we find 25 men 
described as sick and 18 on leave, who are, we think, incorrectly classed in Table II, 
inasmuch as in estimating the required strength of a force allowance must always be 
made for the absence of a certain proportion on account of these causes. When 
men are absent from such causes their duties must be performed by those who 
remain. 

With a view, then, to considering the question of reorganization, we have 
included amongst the men available for beat duty 174 men, erroneously as we think 
included amongst those not so available, namely, sick, 25; on leave, 18 ; at the Phoenix 
Park, 33 ; on protection duty, 51 ; at the Exhibition building, 31 ; at Kilmainham, 16 ; 
total officers and men, 174. 

We shall now proceed to state the principles upon which we would suggest that a 
scheme of reorganization might be founded. A careful study of the evidence given 
by the inspectors and acting inspectors as to the nature of their duties has convinced us 
that the system which requires them to act both as station-house officers — taking 
charges, and as inspectors proper — patrolling their sab-divisions, during the same tour 
of duty, is one that is wrong in principle. There is no necessary connection between 
these two kinds of duty, nor do they require the same qualifications for their proper 
performance. To take charges, and to know when they should be refused, requires a 
thorough knowledge of police duties and familiarity with police law. There are 
many men no longer fit for active police work who would make admirable station- 
house officers. 

On the other hand, the duties of patrolling and inspecting can only be performed 
properly by a man of strength and activity. This seems, therefore, to be a clear case 
for a division of labour. It is true that the system that obtains in Dublin is also the 
system of the London Metropolitan Police Eorce, and was doubtless modelled after 
it. But because it is the system in London it is not necessarily the best, and however 
well it may work there, it cannot, we think, be defended in principle. We much 
prefer the system in force in Liverpool, under which the duties proper of an inspector 
those of patrolling his division and inspecting his men on their beats — are performed 
by one . class of officer and the taking of charges by another. Indeed, in Liverpool, 
the Bridewell Keeper, as the latter officer is called, not only takes the charges, hut 
is responsible for the custody of the prisoners ; whereas in Dublin the care of the 
prisoners in each station-house is confided to a gaoler, who is an old constable unfit 
for beat duty. Proceeding, then, upon the principle of separating the duties of the 
inspector and the station-house officer, and premising that the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police district consists of six divisions, and that there are eighteen station-houses, we 
think and we have made very special inquiries as to this — that eighteen inspectors, 
three for each division, and forty station-house officers, would be quite sufficient for 
the discharge of their respective duties. The inspector’s tour of duty should consist 
of eight hours, and that of the station-house officers of twenty-four hours on every 
alternate day. Under the present system the inspector’s day tour consists of twelve 
hours, his first night tour of seven horns, and his second of fourteen hours ; while 
under a previous system — which some of the inspectors told us they would like to 
see re-established — their tour of duty was twenty-four hours on every alternate day. 
The tours of duty which we propose in future for inspectors and station-house officers 
are those adopted in Livei*pool and found to work most satisfactorily ; but if twenty- 
four hours be considered too long for one tour of duty in the case of the station- 
house officer, we would suggest as an alternative a tour of twelve hours, which has 
been adopted by the police authorities in Glasgow. We question, however, whether 
the men would not prefer to have every alternate day to themselves ; and it must be 
remembered that, although twenty-four hours may seem a very long period for a man 
to be on duty without cessation, the officer in the station-house will very often be 
able to take rest during that period, as charges are not continually being made. 
Assuming, for the present, that six superintendents are requisite, we have six super- 
intendents, eighteen inspectors, and forty station-house officers, representing the fixed 
number of officers necessary for the proper working of the force. If we deduct this 
[2110] 0 



Q. 1040 , 1328 , 1517 , 
2921 , 3940 . 



Q. 848 . 



Q. 3283 . 



Q. 1416 , 1490 . 
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number from the total force of 920 men shown to be available for beat duty, we 
have 856 sergeants and constables, and in determining what proportion the latter 
ought to bear to the former, we shall establish the second principle upon which our 
scheme is founded. 

It will be seen by the Table given below that, in the force available for beat 
duty as at present constituted, the proportion of constables to sergeants is barely 
six to one, the exact number being 127 sergeants and acting sergeants to 734 
constables ; while in London the number is twelve to one, and in Liverpool seventeen 
to one. 

It would seem to us as laymen, and without being influenced at all by the 
comparisons which we have instituted, that in the Lublin force there is too large a 
proportion of officers. To be oh the safe side, and to avoid anything like a sweeping 
change, we would suggest that the proportion of constables to sergeants should be, 
at any rate, eight to one. Adopting, then, this proportion, our force available for 
beat duty would be distributed as follows : — 



Superintendents . . . , . . . . . . . . . . 6 

Inspectors .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18 

Station Sergeants . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 40 

Sergeants . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 95 

Constables .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 761 

Total . . . . . . . . . . . . 920 



It will be seen from this sketch that we propose to abolish the ranks of acting 
inspector and acting sergeant. If our recommendation as to separating the duties 
of the inspectors and the station-house officers be carried out, there will be no 
necessity for continuing the rank of acting inspector : in any case we think it 
objectionable to require a lower rank to do the duties of a higher rank for less pay 
and without any sure prospect of an increase unless these duties are of a casual 
character and the lower class is a probationary one. This is not, however, the case 
Q - 4115 with the acting inspectors, many of whom never rise beyond that rank, and yet have 

to discharge all the duties of the inspectors. We should mention that the pay of an 
acting inspector is 93/. 17s. 2 d., while the pay of a third-class inspector, including 20/. 
house allowance, is 157/. We think that the rank of acting sergeant should also be 
abolished, because, as the rank is not a probationary one, the word “ acting” is only 
misleading. 

We now come to consider what should be the pay of the ranks of our reorganized 
force. At present a constable of the fourth rate receives 23s. a- week. Upon promo- 
tion to the third he receives 26s., upon promotion to the second 27s. Qd., and to the 
first 29s. The numbers in each rate are fixed, so that promotion depends upon 
vacancies, and is therefore uncertain, though, upon the average, it would appear that 
a constable reaches the second rate after six and a-half years, and the first rate after 
eight and a-half years’ service. In the London Metropolitan and the Liverpool 
police forces the numbers in the several classes of constables are not fixed, and the 
men are promoted after certain fixed periods. In the London Metropolitan Police 
there are three classes in the rank of constable. The third-class constable gets 24s., 
and after three years in that class rises, if his conduct is good, to the second class, 
■ the pay of which is 27s. ; and after five, years in that class he becomes a first-class 
constable, with a pay of 30s. a-week. Thus, after eight years, a constable in the 
London Metropolitan Police Porce attains his maximum pay, from which, as from his 
*3- 979 - pay at the other periods, a deduction of 2 per cent, is made for superannuation purposes. 

In Liverpool there are four classes of constables. A man on joining receives 26s. ; 
after one year’s service, with good conduct, he rises to the third class, the pay of 
which is 27s. a-week. After two years’ total service he reaches the second class, and 
receives 28s. a-week, and after seven years’ service, five of which must have been 
free from any report for misconduct of a serious nature, he attains the first class and 
his maximum pay of 29s. We think the principle of giving increments at fixed 
periods, subject to good conduct, is much to be preferred to that of fixing the number 
for each class, and thus making promotion dependent upon vacancies, and accordingly 
uncertain ; and we therefore recommend that in future the constables of the Dublin 
force be allowed to obtain their increments of pay at fixed periods. In determining 
these periods and the increments which should be given, we think that the following 
considerations should be kept in view : — A constable does not become acquainted 
with his duties and is not a useful policeman until he has been, say, three years in the 
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force. During this period, therefore, his pay should not he high. But after three 
years’ service we think a substantial increment should he given, not only because 
then he will have become a useful policeman, hut also because it is often at this 
period of their service that men begin to feel discontented and to think of leaving. < 

After a constable has remained seven years in the force he may he considered as a 
fixture ; and it is about this period too that he becomes a thoroughly efficient 
policeman. After seven or eight years, therefore, we recommend that another 
substantial increment should he given ; hut as a very large proportion of constables 
can never rise beyond that rank, it seems to us that the maximum payment ought to 
be deferred until a later period of service than seven or eight years, and we therefore 
would recommend that another increment should be given after, say, fifteen years’ 
service. Acting upon these considerations, we suggest that in future the pay of 
constables should be regulated thus : — 

For one year . . 

After one year’s service 
After three years’ service 
After eight years’ service 
After fifteen years’ service 

We now come to the sergeants. At present the pay of the acting sergeant i s 
32s. 6 d., and the pay of the sergeant 34s. Qd. a- week. As under our suggested scheme 
the number of sergeants will be greatly reduced, and tlieir duties and responsibilities, 
therefore, much increased, we consider that they should be paid as highly as the 
sergeants in the London Metropolitan Police Porce, more especially as they will 
frequently be employed on duty as inspectors. We therefore recommend that they 
should be paid as follows 

On promotion . . . . • • • • • • • • * ’ 

After two years in rank .. .. •• •• •• • • 

After five years in rank . . . . . . • • • • . . o» 

Our next rank is that of station sergeant, the pay of which, we think, might he 
fixed at 40s. a-week. It is true that this pay is high as compared with that given to 
the Bridewell keepers in Liverpool, whose duties are severer than those which the q. 3286. 
station sergeants will have to perform in Dublin, since, in addition to the duty of 
taking charges, they are responsible for the care and custody of the prisoners, while 
the station sergeants in Dublin will have gaolers to assist them in this work. But as 
the duties will undoubtedly be of a very responsible and arduous nature, and as the 
station sergeant will, we presume, generally be a sergeant of long service in the force, 
and no longer fit for active work, we do not think that the pay is excessive ; but if it 
should be thought advisable to allow constables to be eligible for promotion to this 
rank, we would then recommend that the pay should he the same as that recommended 
for the rank of sergeant, with a maximum rate, however, of 40s. a-week. In Liverpool 
the Bridewell keepers are usually old constables* which will probably account for the 
comparatively low rate of pay which they receive ; hut we are inclined to think that 
as the office is a most responsible one, requiring experience and judgment, it will be 
better to fix the salary at 40s. ; and, though not excluding constables of exceptional 
character and capacity, to confine the post, as a rule, to sergeants of long service. 
Moreover, assuming that there will be a reorganization of the force, the existence 
of a rank with a salary of 40s. a-week will enable reorganization to he more easily 
effected than it would be if there were no such rank between that of sergeant and 
inspector. In the process of transition from one system to another there must always 
be a certain amount of friction, and in the scheme which we are considering, the rank 
whose position and prospects will present the greatest difficulties in the way oi re- 
organization is that of the acting inspector. We have already observed that the 
duties of the acting inspector are practically the same as those ol the inspector, 
though his responsibility is doubtless less ; while the pay of the former is Jol. 1 s., 
as compared with 157k, the pay of the latter. We have, moreover, recommended that 
the office of acting inspector should be abolished, and our scheme proposes a reduction 
in the number of inspectors, so that the present acting inspectors will have rower 
chances of promotion. It is needless, therefore, to point out that unless their position 
can be made somewhat better than it is at present, they will not work the new sysein 
with a will. Now, we propose that there should he forty station sergean s, wi i 
salary of 40s. a-week, and there are thirty-eight, or almost the same number of acting 
inspector who are thoroughly familiar with the duties whreh the station sergeants 
[2110] 
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will have to discharge. If, then, the present acting inspectors be appointed station 
sergeants, with the salary which we have suggested, they will receive an immediate 
addition of 10/. a-year to their present pay. 

We have now to deal with the inspectors. There are, as will he seen by 
the total given below, twenty inspectors in the force, as it is at present constituted, 
available for beat duty. We have recommended that there should in future be three 
inspectors for each division ; an arrangement which will have the effect of reducing 
to eighteen the number of inspectors in the force available for beat duty. There are 
now three classes of inspectors. The third-class inspector receives 137/. a-year salary 
and 20 /. allowance for a house; the second-class inspector receives 150/., with the 
same allowance ; and the first-class inspector 160/., with the same allowance. Practi- 
cally, therefore, their salaries are 157/., 170/., and 180/. respectively. In London there 
are also three classes of inspectors, whose duties, according to the evidence, are as 
q. 1202 a. severe as those performed by the inspectors in Dublin. Their salaries are never- 

theless much lower, being for the third-class inspector, 117/. 6s. 6d. ; for the second- 
class inspector, 144/. 14s. ; and for the first-class inspector, 162/. 19s. ; and they do not 
receive any allowance for a house. Exclusive of the allowance given to the Dublin 
inspectors, the actual pay of second and third-class inspectors in Dublin is higher than 
the pay of the corresponding ranks in London ; and the actual pay of a first-class 
inspector in Dublin, though nominally 21. 19s. less than that of a first-class inspector 
in London, is really 1/. 2s. 6d. more, when the deduction of 2^ per cent, for the 
Superannuation Eund is considered. We see no reason why there should be this 
difference between the rates of pay of the inspectors in the two forces, and we -would 
suggest in future that the distinctive classes should be abolished, and that a salary, 
without any lodging allowance, commencing at 120/. a-year, and rising by annual 
increments of 61. a-year to a maximum salary of 160/., would be adequate remunera- 
tion for the duties which they would be required to perform. The minimum rate 
would thus be 21. 13s. 6d. more than the salary of a third-class inspector in London, 
while the maximum rate will be 21. 19s. less than the nominal salary of a first-class 
inspector in London. But whereas in the London Metropolitan Eorce a very large 
q. 1202 h. proportion of inspectors never rise from the third class, the inspectors in Dublin will, 

under the arrangement we propose, attain after seven years a rate of pay which will 

be slightly more than that of a first-class inspector in London. The duties, moreover, 
of the inspectors in Dublin will, under our scheme, be less arduous than they are at 
present. The inspector’s tour of duty should be eight hours, instead of, as under the 
q. 1043 , 1202 a existing system, an average of ten and a-third hours ; and although he will have to 

patrol a whole division instead of a sub-division, as at present, we think that from the 
fact of his being able to give his undivided attention to the work, he will find it less 
trying than his present duties, which require him, after he has been patrolling, to take 
up an entirely different kind of work, to which he may not be equally suited. 

We think that the inspectors should be supplied with uniform as they are in 
London. 

In connection with the duties performed by the inspectors and other ranks, we 
would refer to the intelligent evidence given by Acting Inspector Hughes, which 
cannot fail to be of service in the event of reorganization. 

We have now dealt with all the ranks of the force except that of superintendent, 
and before making any proposals with reference to this rank, we will, give the financial 
results of our scheme so far as we have gone. 

_ In the following Tables the present cost of the force available for patrol and beat 
duties is contrasted with the proposed cost, and the result is to show an increase in 
expenditure of over 1,500/. a-year. 
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Numbers and Rates of Pay of the Porce available for Beat Duty 




The present number of men at one year of service being exceptionally large, the normal number is here taken. 






10 



In the next Table the distribution of the above force is given. 



Distribution of Force available for Beat Duty. 



Ranks. 


Number now employed 
on Beat Duty. 


Number at present employed otherwise than on 
Beat Duty. 


Totals 


CO 


On Leave. 

. 


At Viceregal 


On Protection 
Duty. 


On Duty at 
Exhibition. 


On Duty at 
Kilmainham. 


Inspectors 


14 
















Acting Inspectors 


29 


1 


3 












Sergeants 


















Acting Sergeants 


66 


1 


2 












Constables 


588 


20 


10 


27 


50 


26 


13 


734 


Totals . . 


740 


25 


18 


33 


51 


31 


16 




Total available for Beat Duty 
















914 



"We now compare the present cost of the force, not available for beat duty, with 
what would be the cost if our proposed rates of pay should be adopted, the result being 
to show an increase of more than 300/. a-year. 



Number and Cost of Officers and Men not available for Beat Duty. 



Present Scalp. 


Proposed Scale. 








Approximate 








Estimated 


Bank. 


No. 


Kate of Pay. 


Annual 


Rank. 




Rate of Pay. 


Annual 








Oust. 








Cost. 


Inspectors — 






£ 








£ 


1st Class 


3 


£160 + 28 








(£120 to £1601 




2nd Class 


1 


150 -f- 28 


178 




4 


l +10 | 




Acting Inspectors 


4 


£93 12.5. (36/-) 


374 


Sergeants 


26 


£98 16s. (38/-) 


2,568 


Sergeants 


13 


£89 14s. (34/6) 


1,166 


Constables 


24 


£78 0s. (30/-) 


1,872 


Acting Sergeants 


9 


£84 10s. (32/6) 


760 


Ditto 


24 


£75 8s. (29/-) 


1,810 


Constables — 








Ditto 


37 


£70 4s. (27/-) 


2,597 


1st Class 


33 


£75 8s. (29/-) 


2.488 


Ditto . . . . 


22 


£65 0s. (25/-) 


1,430 


2nd Class 


I? 


£71 10s. (27/6) 


1,215 










3rd Class 


57 


£67 12s. (26/-) 


3,852 




137 




— 










Total oost 






10,917 




137 






Deduct present cost 


10,597 


Total cost 






10,597 


Increased cost. . 




320 



Whether, reorganization would have the effect of reducing the number of the 
force not available for beat duty, and thereby increasing that available, w r e have, of 
course, no means of knowing. To pronounce an opinion which would carry any 
weight would require a knowledge of police duties to which we cannot pretend. The 
following Table, however, which gives the present distribution of what may be 
described as the Departmental Staff, will, we trust, be of some service to those whose 
special knowledge may fit them for the determination of this question. 
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Distribution of Portion of tlie Porce which is not available for Beat Duty. 



Ranks. 


Mounted and in 
charge of Vans. 


Clerks and 
Carriage Duty. 


Drilling and 
Instructing. 


1 


On Duty at 
Police Courts. 


In charge of 
Police Stores. 


Divisional 
Staff Sergeants. 


Orderlies. 


Dogs’ Home. 


P 

bO 

Q 


Gaolers. 


Totals. 


Inspectors . . 

Acting Inspectors . . 
Sergeants . . 

Acting Sergeants . . 
Constables . . 

Totals , . 


1 

”l 

2 

28 


1 

1 

5 

3 

2 


1 

1 

*i 

2 


ii 


2 

1 

1 

19 


1 

2 


'o 


2 


3 


’*8 


30 


4 

4 

13 

9 

107 


32 


12 


5 


li 


23 


3 


6 


4 


3 


8 


30 


137 



In the following Tables we show the number of officers and men engaged in 
sanitary duties and in Government Departments, their cost under the present and 
proposed scales of pay, and their distribution. It will he seen that the additional 
cost will he under 100 1. a-year. 



Number and Cost of Officers and Men on Sanitary Duties and in Government 
Departments. 



Present Scale. 


Approximate 


Rank. 


No. 


Pay. 


Cost. 


Inspectors — 


1 


£137 + 28 


£ 

165 


Acting Inspector. ! 


1 


£93 12s. (36/-) 




Sergeants . . 


3 


£89 14s. (34/6) 




Acting Sergeants 


4 


£84 10s. (32/6) 




Constables — 


11 


£75 8s. (29/-) 


829 




6 


£71 10s. (27/6) 


429 


3rd Class 


19 


£67 12s. (26/-) 


1,280 




45 




3,404* 



* Of this sum, 1,§86Z. is reimbursed by the 
Corporation for men on sanitary duty, 
and 615?. by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment for men on cattle plague duty, £ 

making a total repaid of . . . . 2,001 

Balance, paid out of Police Vote . . 1,403 



Proposed Scale. 


Estimated 

Annual 

Cost. 


Rank. 


No. 


r«y. 


Inspector 


1 


(£120 to £1601 
l +10 ( 


£ 

160 


Sergeants 


8 


£98 16s. (38/-) 


790 


Constables — 
1st Class 


8 


£78 0s. (30/-) 


624 


2nd Class .. 


9 


£75 8s. (29/-) 


678 


3rd Class 


12 


£70 4s. (27/-) 


842 


4th Class 


7 


£65 -0s. (25/) 


455 


Total cost 


45 




3,549 


Deduct present cost . . 
Increase . „ 


3,404 

145* 


* Total cost 






£ 

3,549 


Repaid by Corporation and Veterinary 
Department 


2,069 


Cost paid out of Police Vote . . . , 


, 1,480 


Deduct present cost . . 




1,403 


jj Net increased cost paid out of Vote 


80 



Distbibution of Portion of Force employed on Sanitary Duty and in Goyemment 
Departments. 



Eauks. 


Sanitary Duty. 

The cost of these men (with 
the exception of eight 
Constables, one-half of 
whose pay is paid out of 
the Police Vote) is reim- 
bursed by the Corpora- 
tion ; and the Acting 
Inspector receives an 
Inspector’s pay. 


Cattle Plague 
Duty. 

The cost of 
these men is 
reimbursed 

Veterinary 

Department. 


Employed 

by 

the Board of 
Works, 
and paid out 
of Police 
Vote. 


Employed 
at the 
Museum of 
Science 
and Art, and 

of Police Vote. 


Employed 
at College of 
Science, 
and paid out 
of Police Vote. 


Employed 

General Post 
Office, 
and paid out 
of Police Vote 


Totals. 


Inspectors . . 




1 










1 


Acting Inspectors . . 
















Sergeants . . . . 
















Acting Sergeants . . 










•t 


2 




Constables . . . . 






0 


8 








Totals.. 


22 


7 


5 


8 


1 


2 


45 
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Q. 3082, 3377. 



Q. 



8093. 



Q. 821, 3524. 
Appendix IV. 



Assuming, then, for a moment, no alteration in the pay of the superintendents, 

' CaV ' n ® ou ^ cons ideration for the present the Detective Division, it will be seen 
that the total additional cost involved by our proposals would amount to about 
2,000 /. a-year. It has suggested itself, however, to us that if a scheme of reorganiza- 
tion were to embrace the whole existing constitution of the force, it might he possible, 
while improving the position of the superintendents, and rendering the control and 
management of the force more efficient, to materially reduce this additional cost. 

The ..Dublin police are under the control of a Chief and an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and there are six superintendents, one for each of the divisions A, B, C, D, E, E. 
The first question which suggests itself is — Why should two Commissioners be 
required ? The police forces of Liverpool and Glasgow, numbering respectively 1,329 
and 1,028 men, are each under the control of one officer, who is styled “ Chief Con- 
stable and, indeed,. with the exception of the London Metropolitan Police Eorce, 
with which, owing to its .magnitude, comparison cannot properly be instituted, every 
police force in Great Britain, so far as we are aware, is under the control of a single 
head. . It seems to us, then, very doubtful whether the office of Assistant Commis- 
sioner is required, and whether his place might not be taken by an officer appointed 
under the designation of Chief Superintendent, who should act for the Commissioner 
whenever he was absent, and who, in addition to the duties of Chief Superintendent, 
should take charge of the official correspondence and act as secretary, and also have 
the general superintendence of the Departmental Staff. And now, as to the superin- 
tendents. There are, as we have said, six— one for each division. But when we come 
to look at the map, we find that three divisions, A, B, C, and a portion of D, are 
comprised within the city proper, the area of which is 3,808 acres, with a population 
of 250,000; whereas in Liverpool, with an area of 5,300 acres, and a population of 
550,000, there are, practically, only two divisions, that is, there are but two Chief 
Superintendents . who correspond to the superintendents in the Dublin force, and 
who divide the city between them for the purposes of superintendence. Now Captain 
Nott-Bower has. told us — and he has had considerable experience of police work both 
in Ireland and in. England — that the duties of the police in Liverpool are as severe as 
those of any police force in the United Kingdom. If, then, two superintendents 
suffice for a city with a population of over half-a-million, why should it be necessary to 
have four superintendents for a city with a population of only a quarter-of-a-million ? 

It seems to us, then, worthy of consideration whether the city proper of Dublin 
might not be divided into two superintendents’ districts, giving the south side of the 
city, comprising the A and B Divisions, to one superintendent, and the north side, com- 
prising the C and D Divisions, to the other. We should then have four instead of 
six superintendents, and our staff of officers -would consist of a Commissioner, a Chief 
Superintendent, and four superintendents, instead of a Chief Commissioner, an 
Assistant Commissioner, a secretary, and six superintendents. Assuming such a staff 
we shall now consider what should be the salary of the Chief Superintendent, and 
what increase of pay should be given to the superintendents for their increased 
duties. I he. salary of the Assistant Commissioner is 600/. a-year, rising by 20/. to 
800/., in addition to which he. receives 50/. for the keep of a horse. We think that 
the salary of the Chief Superintendent might be fixed at 500/. a-year, rising by 15/. 
a-year to 600/., and that he should receive an allowance of 45/. a-year for a groom 
45/. a-year for the. keep and 5/. for the wear and tear of a horse — these being the 
allowances now given to all the superintendents. The Chief Superintendent, at 
present, who is also the superintendent of the B Division, has a salary of 330/. per 
year, a house free of rent, and 105/. a-year in allowances, including, in addition to the 
allowances just mentioned, 10/. a-year for clothing. The remaining five superinten- 
dents have each a salary of 220/. a-year, rising by 61. a-year to 250/., and the same 
a ' l0 ^ nces as tlie cas . e Chief Superintendent, with an additional allowance 

or SUL a-year if unprovided with quarters. Now, in glancing at these allowances, we 
cannot avoid asking ourselves the question, whether it is necessary that the' super- 
intendents of, at any rate, the city divisions, should receive allowances for a horse aud 
groom . And when we turn to the evidence we find that neither in London, nor in 
Liverpool, nor in Glasgow are the superintendents or any of the officers supplied with 
such allowances. We have already shown that in Liverpool the duties of the two 
Cliier Superintendents must necessarily be severer than the duties of the superin- 
tendents of the A, B, and C Divisions in Dublin, inasmuch as they have a larger 
area and a greater number of men to superintend. If, then, the Chief Superintendent 
in Liverpool can properly discharge his duties without a horse, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the superintendent of one of the city divisions in Dublin should be able 
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to discharge his duties equally well without one. It is worthy of consideration, more- 
over, whether, even in the case of the superintendents of the rural divisions, it might 
not he better, instead of continuing the allowance for a horse and groom, to provide, 
at the expense of the Government, a light cart and horse, to be kept at each head- 
quarters station, of which the superintendent and the inspectors could make use. In 
connection with this suggestion, we would refer to District Superintendent Walker’s q. 821 . 
evidence. Withdrawing, therefore, in the case of future appointments, all allowances, 
excepting the allowance of 10/. a-year for clothing, we Avould suggest that, in future, 
the salary of a superintendent should commence at 280/., and rise, hy annual incre- 
ments of 10/., to 350/. We are now in a position to contrast our scheme financially 
with the existing system, and the following Tables show a saving hy our proposals of 
over 1,300/. a-year, which, deducted from the increased expenditure of 2,000/. a-year 
shown above, would give an increase, say, of 600/. a-year upon the present cost of the 
force, exclusive of the G Division : — • 

Present Ranks and Rates of Pay. 





No. 


Annual Pay, &c. 


Annual Cost. 


Chief Commissioner 


1 


1,200/. and 50/. allowance .. 


1,250 


Assistant Commissioner 


1 


600/. to 800/. and 50/. allowance 


750 


Chief Superintendent . . . . 


1 


330/. and 105/. allowance . . 


435 


Superintencfeuts 


0 


220/. to 250/. and 135/. allowance 


1,850 


Secretary . . . . . , 


1 


350/. to 500/. and 40/. allowance 


465 






Total present cost . . 


4,750 



Proposed Ranks and Rates of Pay. 





No. j 


Annual Pay, &c. 


Annual Cost. 








£ 


Chief Commissioner 


1 


1,250/. .. .. .. .. ..j 


1,250 


Chief Superintendent . . 


1 


500/. to 600/. and 95/. allowance 


645 


Superintendents 


4 


280/. to 350/. and 10/. allowance 

And 190/. for locomotion in E and F Divisions 


1,300 






as, at present . . . . . . . . 


190 






Total proposed cost. . 


3,385 






Annual saving . . « . 










4,750 



If it should, however, he not thought advisable to reduce the present number of 
superintendents, we consider that a salary of 250/., rising hy 10/. a-year to 320/., 
would he sufficient. We have not, however, taken into account the saving that might 
he effected hy a reduction of the clerical staff in the Chief Commissioner’s office, if 
there were one finance department constituted for the Dublin Metropolitan Police and 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, an arrangement which, so long as these forces are 
under Imperial control, would, we think, be not only feasible, but expedient. 

We have now only to deal with the Detective Division, but before making any 
recommendations with reference to this department, we desire to call special attention 
to the evidence of Superintendent Mallon and Inspector Smith, who have advocated 
their own claims and those of the men with great fairness and moderation, thereby 
rendering our task much easier than it could otherwise have been. 

The detective force consists of one superintendent, one inspector, thirteen acting 
inspectors, four sei’geants, six acting sergeants, and nineteen constables. Of these, 
one sergeant and seven constables are employed on duties in connection with the 
inspection of hackney carriages, five constables are engaged in pawn office duties, one 
constable acts as messenger, and one constable attends to the barrack. The inspection 
of hackney carriages is not a duty performed by the detective department either in q. 638, 2933, 8048, 
London or Liverpool, but in Dublin it is no doubt desirable that it should be per- 3l28 - 
formed by officers in connection with that department. The supervision of pawn 
[2110] D 
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offices is regular detective work, though it does not require that experience and skill 
which entitle the detective force to higher rates of pay than the uniform force. 
Including, then, the five constables employed in pawn office duties in the detective 
force proper, but excluding the sergeant and seven constables employed on carriage 
duties and the messenger and barrack constable, the total force available for detective 
duties is reduced to thirty-four, viz., one superintendent, one inspector, thirteen acting 
inspectors, three sergeants, six acting sergeants, and ten constables. The salary of 
the superintendent is the same as the maximum salary of the superintendents in the 
other divisions, viz., 250 /. a-year, and he has the same allowances, so that he is in 
receipt altogether of 385/. a-year. The inspector receives a salary of 180/. a-year, being 
20/. a-year more than the salary of a first-class inspector in the other divisions ; and 
he receives the same allowances as the other inspectors for a house and clothes, viz., 
28/. a-year. Three acting inspectors receive 39s. a- week, or 3s. a-week more than the 
acting inspectors in the general force. Ten acting inspectors receive each 38s. 
a-week. The sergeants and the acting sergeants receive respectively 34s. 6c/. and 
33s. 6c/. a-week, being in the former case the same pay as, and in"theglatter Is. a-week 
more than, that of the corresponding rank in the other divisions ; and the constables 
receive 30s. a-week, being Is. a-week more than the constables! in| the general 
force. In each of the ranks below the rank of inspector the men receive an 
allowance of 2s. Id. a-week for plain clothes. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
maximum pay which the majority of the men in the detective force®[can 'hope 
to obtain is only 38s. a-week, being the maximum pay of an ordinary sergeant 
in the London Metropolitan Police, and the salary which we have proposed for a 
first-class sergeant in the Dublin police. Superintendent Mallon and Inspector 
Smith have called attention to the great disparity between the pay of the detective 
officers in London and in Dublin, and while not asking that the men here should 
be paid as highly as the men in London, they seek that the disparity should be 
lessened. They also represented that the slowness of promotion, arising from the 
fact that there is only one inspectorship in the division, was felt to be a grievance 
by the men. 

In the following Tables the rates of pay of the Detective Division in Dublin and 
of the Criminal Investigation Department in London are contrasted : — 



Criminal Investigation Department. 
(Formerly termed the Detective Department.) 



London. 



Remarks. 



Chief Superi 



tendent 

Inspectors— 

Chief 

Chief* 

1st Class 
2nd Class 
2nd Class* 
Local 
Local 

Sergeants — 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
3rd Class 
Constables — 



The Chief Superintendent 
and Inspectors receive 
an allowance for plain 
clothes of 15/. per annum, 
the sergeants 10/. per 
annum, and the con- 
stables 7s. weekly. 



Of all ranks 



Clerks in the Convict Department Office. 
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Authorized 


Minimum 










Number, 


Rate of Pay 


Annual 


Rate of Pay 


April 1, 






Increment. 






1882. 


Annum. 








Annum. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


.1. 


d. 


£ 


.1, 


d. 


1 


450 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


550 


0 


0 


3 


300 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


350 


0 


0 


.. 1 


226 


3 


5 








226 


3 


5 


3 


200 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


250 


0 


0 


17 


150 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


180 


0 


0 




130 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


150 


0 


0 


14 


180 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


230 


0 


0 


5 


130 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


150 


0 


0 


.. 23 


130 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


150 


0 


0 


27 


110 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


130 


0 


0 


90 


100 


0 


0 








100 


0 


0 


.. 56 


78 


4 


4 








78 


4 


4 


26 


70 


7 


11 








70 


7 


11 


.. 3 


62 


11 


6 








62 


11 


6 


270 






















15 



Rank. 


Authorized 
Number, 
April 1, 
1882. 


Rate of Pay 
per 

Annum. 


Remarks. 






£ s. d. 




Superintendent . . . 

Inspector • • * • 

Acting Inspectors 


1 


250 0 0 


The Superintendent receives allowances of 






45/. for forage, 457. for a servant, 57. for 




101 8 0 


a horse, 107. for clothing, 80 l. for house. 




98 10 0 


The Inspector 207. for house and 87. for 






89 14 0 


clothing. Other ranks 2s. Id. a-week 


Acting Sergeants 


6 


87 2 0 


for clothing and boots. 




18 


78 0 0 




2nd Class . . 

Of all ranks . . 


1 

44 


74 2 0 





Superintendent Mallon asked that his own salary should he increased by 100/. Q . 50 6. 
a-year ; that the salary of the inspector should be raised from 180/. to 200/. ; that an q. 602 . 
additional inspector should be appointed for the division ; and that an allowance of Q. 608 , • 1 ? 
Is. a-day, which is given to the constables in the Criminal Investigation Department 
in London, should be given to all the ranks here under that of inspector. 

Inspector Smith asked that there should be a chief inspector appointed, with four 
inspectors under him ; and also that the office of registrar of carriages, which is now 
held by an inspector in the general force, should in future belong to the Detective 
Division, as the principal duties of the office are now discharged by the officers of that 

In a detective force the relations between the different ranks are not of that dis- 
ciplinary character which they must needs be in an ordinary police force. In the 
former case the men work together and distinctions of rank serve rather to mark 
gradations of pay. At Scotland Yard all the detective officers are in the rank of 
inspector, and among the local detectives in London the proportion of sergeants to 
constables is nearly two to one. There is nothing, therefore, unreasonable in Inspector 
Smith’s claim that the number of inspectors should be increased, or, in other words, 
that the prospects of promotion should be improved. On the contrary, we are of 
opinion that to attract efficient men to the Detective Division it will be necessary to 
improve the prospects of promotion, but as we do not know, whether it is the intention 
of the Government to increase the number of the detective force, or to change the 
present character of its organization, we have some hesitation in making any specific 
recommendations. On the other hand, as we are of opinion that the present rates of Q. mo. 
pay and allowances are inadequate, we feel that we should not be justified in contenting 
ourselves with a general statement to that effect, but should endeavour to show how 
the position of the men may be improved. We accordingly beg . to recommend the 
following scheme, which, while materially improving the position of the present 
members of the force, will hold out in the future better prospects of promotion, and 
will certainly make the position of the detective officers below the rank of inspector 
substantially better, as it ought to be, than that of the corresponding ranks m the 
general force. , , , 

Taking then, the number of the detective force proper, to be thirty-tour, ana 
assuming that, for ordinary times, that number will be sufficient, we propose that m 
future the detective force should consist of — 

Superintendent 
Chief inspector 
Inspectors 
Sergeants'. . 

Detective officers 
Police constables 

We consider that the salary of the superintendent should commence at 300/., and 
rise by 10/. a-year to 400/., and should be in lieu of all allowances except an allowance 
of 10/. a-year for plain clothes. . , , , , ,, ■ 

We recommend, however, very strongly, that Superintendent Mallon should, in 
consideration of his services, be permitted to retain his present allowances b which, m 
[2110] ■ 4 
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addition to the minimum salary proposed for the rank of superintendent in future, 
would give him an immediate addition of 50/. a-year to his salary, and an addition of 
150/. after ten years. 

We next propose that the salary of the chief inspector should commence at 160/., 
and rise by increments of 8/. a-year to 200/., and should he in lieu of any allowance 
except 10/. a-year for plain clothes ; hut we recommend that Inspector Smith should 
he at once placed on the maximum of 200/., and should be permitted to retain his 
present lodging allowance of 20/. a-year, or, as its equivalent, quarters rent free. 

The two other inspectors should receive the same pay as the inspectors in the 
general force, viz., 120/., rising by 61. to 160/., and an allowance of 10/. a-year for 
plain clothes. 

The pay of the sergeants should, we think, commence at 34s. a- week, the 
minimum which we propose for the sergeants in the general force, hut should progress 
to a maximum of 40s. a- week after eight years’ service in that rank, and they should 
also receive an allowance of 7s. a-week for plain clothes and detective purposes. 

With regard to the present acting inspectors, sergeants, and acting sergeants, we 
consider that they should all he classed as sergeants, and that those who have had eight 
years’ service since their promotion to the rank of acting sergeant should be placed 
upon the maximum rate of 40s. a-week, while those who have not had that service 
should receive the rates which we have proposed for the rank of sergeant in the general 
force, according to length of service. 

Lastly, we consider that the five police constables, who may he regarded as proba- 
tioners, should receive the same pay as the ordinary constables, and an allowance of 
3s. a-week for plain clothes. 

With regard to the two constables employed in the barrack, we think that they 
should be paid at the ordinary rates allowed in the general force, and should receive an 
allowance of 3s. a-week for plain clothes. 

We now come to the carriage department, which, as has been already remarked, 
does not properly belong to the Detective Division, but which it is expedient not to 
divorce from it. We propose that there should be an inspector of hackney carriages, 
paid at the same rate as other inspectors, hut that the appointment should not be filled 
until a vacancy occurs in the office of registrar of carriages, as our scheme proceeds on 
the assumption that this office should be abolished, and its duties united with those of 
the inspector of carriages. We recommend, however, that the sergeant in the Detective 
Division who acts as inspector of carriages should, in consideration of his important 
duties, receive the maximum salary which we have proposed for a sergeant in the 
detective force, and that upon a vacancy occurring in the registrarship of carriages he 
should he appointed inspector. There is no reason, we think, why the men engaged 
in this department should be in plain clothes or paid at higher rates than the ordinary 
force ; hut if it should be considered necessary that they should wear plain clothes, an 
allowance of 3s. a-week will be sufficient. 

In the following Tables we contrast the cost of our scheme in the future with the 
cost of the existing system. The result is an increased expenditure of only 200/. a-year 
which, added to the increase involved by our proposed scheme for tbe general force,’ 
shows a total increase of less than 1,000/. a-year upon the present cost of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police under the heads of Pay and Allowances 
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. We believe, however, that reforms in the Departmental Staff will result in a 
saving of expenditure, and we shall he disappointed if the eventual addition to the 
present cost is not less than we have anticipated, though the cost for some years 
during the period of transition will he necessarily in excess of our estimate. 

We have now formulated our scheme; hut we must again observe that it is by 
way of suggestion, and not of recommendation. It is true that we have spared no 
pains to acquire from competent authority the information which might enable us to 
present a scheme worthy of consideration — and we have already excused ourselves for 
attempting a task which we were not specifically required to undertake — but we are 
fully alive to the difficulties which inexperience must encounter, and we can only 
hope that the materials which we have brought together may be of some service to 
those to whom the task will be more fittingly entrusted. But although we do not 
hold to our scheme in its entirety, there are certain principles involved in it which 
we confess we should like to see adhered to, and which we would fain recommend for 
adoption. In the first place, we hope that the increments in the pay of constables will be 
henceforward given at fixed, and. not, as heretofore, at uncertain periods ; we next recommend 
that there should be a larger proportion of constables to sergeants than at present; and, 
lastly , that the twofold duties which the inspectors and acting inspectors have now to dis- 
charge should in future be distributed between two different classes of officers. We do not 
unduly press that the scales of pay which we have suggested for the constables and 
sergeants should be adopted, but we believe that, while the existing constables will as 
a body benefit by the scale which we propose, the men joining in future will much 
prefer it to the existing scale. With regard to the scale which we propose for the 
sergeants, .we have no hesitation in saying that if their duties and responsibilities 
should he increased, their pay should he likewise improved ; and, having regard to the 
present rates, we do not think that the scale proposed is more than just. 

Pensions. 

There are two scales of pensions at present in force. These are regulated by the 
Acts 10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100, sec. 6, and 30 & 31 Viet., cap. 95, sec. 2. The former 
Act prescribed two different scales, the one the more favourable for those appointed 
constables prior to the 21st July, 1817, the date of the passing of the Act, and the 
other for those thereafter to be appointed. Under the first of these scales a constable 
who had attained the age of 60 years, or who should be unable, from mental or bodily 
infirmity, so certified, to perform his duty, was after fifteen and under twenty years’ 
service entitled to retire upon any yearly sum not exceeding two-thirds of his salary; 
and after twenty years’ service upon any yearly sum not exceeding the whole of his 
salary. Under the second of these scales any constable, subject to the above condi- 
tions of age or bodily or mental infirmity, was entitled to retire after fifteen years’ 
and under twenty years’ service upon any sum not exceeding one-half of his salary ; 
after twenty and under twenty-five years’ service upon any sum not exceeding two- 
thirds ; after twenty-five and under thirty years, upon any sum not exceeding three- 
fourths ; and frfter thirty years upon any sum not exceeding the whole of his pay. 
There are now only three men in the force who joined prior to the 21st July, 1847 ; 
but as they have served for a longer period than thirty years, the former scale has 
in their case been practically superseded by the second. We shall now consider the 
second of the existing scales, namely, that prescribed by the Act 30 & 31 Viet., cap. 
95, for all persons appointed to the force after the date of the passing of the Act, the 
12th August, 1867. This scale is as follows : — 

1. A gratuity of one Jnonth’s pay for each year’s service after five years and less than fifteen 
years. 

2. On completion of fifteen; years’ service, an annual pension of fifteen-fiftieths of the pay may 

be granted, and qn increase of onetfiftietli for each successive year up to thirty years’ service com- 
pleted. 1 

3. After thirty years’ service, or after the person to be superannuated has attained the age of 
60 years, the pension to be equal to thirty-fiftieths of the pay, or a larger proportion in cases of 
extraordinary merit or good conduct. 

4. For injuries received at any time in the actual performance of duty, a pension for life may be 
granted of an amount in proportion to the injurv received, but not exceeding the full pay- the 
grounds of disability to be carefully investigated' and fully set forth in the authority granting the 

This scale being only intended to apply to persons appointed after the passing of 
the Act, the Legislature proceeded to preserve the rights of those who had been 
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appointed prior to tlie Act. And, accordingly, thd 3rd section, after reciting that it 
was “ expedient that the present members of the Dublin Metropolitan Police Estab- 
lishment should continue to be entitled to receive retiring allowances, calculated upon 
the scale of superannuation and rates of pay to which they were entitled before the 
passing of this Act,” proceeds to enact “ that the provisions of the 10 & 11 Viet., 
cap. 100, shall apply to the members of the said Dublin Metropolitan Police Establish- 
ment appointed before the passing of this Act as fully and effectually as if the Act had 
not been passed.” The intention of this section is clear enough, viz., that the persons 
appointed prior to the 12th August, 1867, should be entitled to retire under the 
scale of pensions provided by the 10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100, applied to the rates of 
pay existing at the time of the passing of the 30 & 31 Viet., cap. 95. It appears, 
however, never to have been contemplated that these rates might afterwards be 
increased, and accordingly it was not, as it should have been, clearly provided that, 
in the event of the existing rates being subsequently increased, the old scale of pensions 
should be only applicable to the old rates of pay. Now the 3rd section of the 30 & 31 
Viet., cap. 95, enacts that the provisions of the 10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100, shall apply 
to persons appointed before the passing of 30 & 31 Viet., cap. 95, as fully and effectually 
as if that Act had not passed, and if we turn to the wording of the 3rd section of 
10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100, we find that the pension to be granted shall “ not exceed the 
proportion of pay stated in the scale mentioned ” in the section. The pension is to hear a 
certain proportion to pay according to length of service, but the amount of pay upon 
which the scale so laid down is to operate is not so limited, and accordingly, when 
the rates of pay were increased in December 1872, persons retiring after that date and 
appointed prior to the 12th August, 1867, have been allowed to retire under the old 
scale of pensions, as applied to the new and increased rates of pay. 

Having regard to what has been stated, it is needless to say that the men who 
have joined since the Act of 1867 are dissatisfied with the scale of pensions provided 
by that Act, although we have no doubt that the discontent has been much intensified 
by the fact that the men compare what their position will be on retiring with the 
position of their more fortunate brethren appointed before the Act of 1867. When a 
man who joined the force immediately after the 12th August, 1867, knows that 
another man who joined immediately before that date will be in a position to retire 
after thirty years’ service upon a pension, if in the rank of constable, of 75/. 8s. — that 
is, the full pay of the rank ; whereas he, after this period of service, will be only 
entitled to 45/. 4s. 10c/., we need not be surprised if he is discontented, nor for the 
purpose of accounting for his discontent need we discuss whether his own pension is 
adequate. On the other hand, if we felt that the scale provided by the Act of 1867 
was adequate, we should not feel justified in recommending that it should be improved 
merely because the men appointed since that Act think that they should have as 
favourable a scale as the men appointed before. The members of the force who 
joined since the Act of 1867 either knew, or must be presumed to have known, that 
the law had been altered, and their ignorance — assuming them to have been ignorant 
— could not possibly justify us in recommending that the law should now be changed. 

If, therefore, we believed that the Act of 1867 did not require amendment, we 
should look forward to the removal of the existing discontent, when the force came 
to consist entirely of men who had joined since the Act, and when, therefore, the 
spectacle of men retiring upon full pay would no longer act as a cause of discontent. 
But when we consider that all other civil servants of the Crown are entitled to a 
maximum pension of two-tliirds of their pay after forty years’ service, and that 
thirty years’ service as a policeman is more than equal to foi*ty years’, service as an 
ordinary civil servant, and that the London Metropolitan Police are, if incapacitated, 
entitled to a maximum pension of two-thirds after twenty-eight years, while the Bill 
introduced in the last Session of Parliament provided practically for the application, 
with some amendments in favour of the police, of the London Metropolitan Police 
scale to the police forces of England and Scotland — we feel justified in stating that the 
Act of 1867 requires amendment, and that the scale provided by it should be replaced 
by one more' favourable to the men. The life of a policeman is one of monotony 
tempered by danger. Long hours of duty, exposure to all weathers, rougli treatment 
in the discharge of his duty— and in a great city there are. few policemen who have 
not met with severe handling in the course of their service are physically . mos 
trying; and we have it upon the weighty testimony of such witnesses as Dis nc 
Superintendent Walker, of the London Metropolitan Police, Colonel Cobbe, one ot 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary in England (extracts from whose evidence, 
given before the Royal Irish Constabulary Committee of Inquiry, are printed in tne 
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Appendix to this Report), and Captain Nott-Bower, Chief Constable of Liverpool, that 
if a man has not risen from the rank of constable — and the majority of men can never rise 
— he is not fit for active police duties after twenty- five years’ service. Service, then, ol such 
a character as necessarily unfits a man after he has left it for anything but light duties, 
and, therefore, low remuneration, entitles him, we think, to the most favourable scale 
of pension allowed by the State. The witnesses representing the men 'who joined the 
force since 1807 have asked that the old scale should be restored, while some of those 
representing the men -who joined before that year have gone so far as to ask that their 
peculiarly favourable scale should be amended by giving them increments for each 
year’s service between the fixed periods at which the proportions of pension are now 
allowed. They complain, for instance, that a man, while entitled, under certain con- 
ditions, to three-fourths of his pay after twenty-five years, should only be entitled to \ 
the same proportion of pay after twenty-nine years, and they ask that for each 
intervening year he slioul 1 be allowed an increment. We hope, however, that our 
examination has convinced the former class that it is quite out of the question that the 
old scale could be restored, and has brought home to the latter the unreasonableness of 
their claim. 

The witnesses have, however, urged that they are entitled to a more favourable 
scale than the police forces of England and Scotland, on the grounds that their duties 
are severer, and that they are exposed to the hostility of a certain section of the com- 
munity, the result of which is that during their service in the force they are subjected 
to exorbitant charges for lodgings and the ordinary necessaries of life, while on their 
retirement they find it more difficult to obtain any employment. The ground that 
their duties are severer is not, we think, sustained by the evidence — that is to say, 
when we compare them with the duties of kindred police forces in Great Britain. 
q. 1202 a, 831, 4138. In point of duration the duties of the London Metropolitan Police are as heavy as 
the duties of the Dublin police, and as regards the hardships which the police 
have to undergo in dealing with a rough population, we should not be surprised if the 
police of Liverpool have harder work than the police of Dublin. Then as to the 
q . 3is7, 3189. ground which is founded upon the hostility of the people, while fully believing that 
during the recent agitation the police experienced many inconveniences owing to the 
bad feeling displayed towards them by certain classes, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that the mass of the people were even during that period hostile to them ; 
nor can we so despair of the future as to doubt that the amicable relations which 
once existed between the police and all, except the criminal, classes will revive. 

But although the grounds alleged by the men do not warrant us in recommending 
g 95 !’ 2262 * 2 f-°' that a more favourable scale of pensions should be awarded to the Dublin police than 

3903 .’ 3736, 3747 ’ to other police forces in Great Britain, we must, nevertheless, admit that, as a general 

rule, the police in Ireland do not meet with that co-operation and assistance from 
the people in the discharge of their duties which scarcely ever fail the police in 
England and Scotland. If the Bill introduced into Parliament last Session proposing 
to fix a uniform scale of pensions, allowances, and gratuities for the police forces 
in Great Britain had become law, we should have contented ourselves now with 
recommending that the same scale should be adopted for the Dublin police. But 
as we cannot assume that, even if the Bill be reintroduced in its present shape, 
it may not he modified in Committee, we may be allowed to express our entire 
approval of the principles upon which it has been draughted, and our hope that 
its provisions, when finally enacted, will not be less favourable to the police than as 
they are at present framed. The Bill provides that the maximum pension to which a 
policeman can be entitled shall be the same as that awarded to all other civil servants, 
viz., two-thirds of the pay, and awards it to him after twenty-eight years’ service. 

Both, then, as regards the amount of the pension and the time at which it may be 
awarded, the scale proposed by the Bill is an improvement upon that provided by the 
30 & 31. Viet., cap. 95, which only gives a maximum pension of three-fifths of the | '} 
pay, and does not give it until after thirty years’ service. The Bill further allows 
retirement after twenty-five years’ service, and awards then a pension of three- 
fifths. So that if it should become law, and its provisions should apply to the 
police forces in Ireland, a member of the Dublin Metropolitan Police would be 
entitled, after twenty-five years’ service, to a pension equal in amount, assumin'* 
no change in his . pay, to that which, under the Act of 1867, he would be 
entitled to after thirty years, while after twenty-eight years’ service he would be 
entitled to a pension of two-thirds of his pay. The present maximum pay of a con- 
stable is 75Z. 8s. yearly. Under the Act of 1867 the maximum pension is 45Z. 4-s. 10tZ. ; 
under the Bill it would be 50 Z. 5s. 4<Z., and after twenty-five years 45Z. 4s. 10 d. ; but if 
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the TYig-gim nm pay should be increased, as we recommend, to 30s. a-week, the maximum 
pension under the Bill will he 52 1 . a-year, and the pension after twenty-five years will 
he 46Z. 16s. There will still, of course, he a great difference between the pensions to 
which men appointed prior to and after the 10th August, 1867, will he entitled, hut 
the question is, not whether the difference he great or small, hut whether the pension 
proposed for the latter is sufficient. And however much we may regret that this 
difference should exist, we are, nevertheless, of opinion that the latter pension, which 
amounts to 11 a-week, is a sufficient one, and that the prospect of obtaining it will 
retain men in the force. But in addition to improving the scale of pension, and 
o'ivino' the m aximum after twenty-eight instead of after thirty years’ service, and 
allowing retirement after twenty-five years upon a scale of pension equal to the 
present 'maximum after thirty years, the Bill contains other most important provisions 
as to pensions, allowances, and gratuities, which we feel sure will he regarded with 
satisfaction by the force. Under the Act of 1867, as has been already pointed out, 
any service less than fifteen years does not entitle a policeman to pension, but only 
allows him, under the conditions specified, a gratuity of one month’s pay for each 
year’s service after five years. The Bill, however, in addition to the normal scale to 
which we have called attention, provides more or less liberal scales of pension, whether 
the period of service shall have been less or more than fifteen years, in cases where the 
constable’s retirement shall have been caused partially or wholly by infirmity of body 
or mind resulting from accidental injury or other cause in the execution of his duty, 
and without his own default; and grants a gratuity not exceeding one month’s pay for 
every completed year of service to a constable on his retirement who shall have been 
incapacitated for the performance of his duty by infirmity of mind or body occasioned 
without his own default, but otherwise than in the execution, of his duty. The Bill 
further provides various allowances and gratuities for the widows and children of 
policemen under the following conditions 



“ Pensions, Allovjances, and Gratuities to Widows and Children. 

« (io.) Where a constable has died from some cause which if it had only incapacitated him from 
the performance of his 1 duty would have entitled him to a pension for life, the pension to Ins widow 
and the allowances to his children shall be according to the following scale : — 

“ (a.) The pension to the widow shall be an annual sum equal to one-tenth of the constable’s pay, 
or the sum of ten pounds, whichever is largest ; and 
« (b.) The allowance to each child shall be an annual sum equal to one-fiftieth of the constable s 
pay, or two pounds ten shillings, whichever is largest. 



(11.) Where a constable has died from some cause not arising from his own default, but so that 
jus widow and children are not entitled to pension or allowance under the preceding Article oi this 
Schedule any gratuities to the widow and children shall not exceed in the whole the amount of gratuity 
, • , n i . • ... _ u;,. Wmio wlinll v incanacitated 



his widow' and children are not entitled to pension or ( 

Schedule, any gratuities to the widow and children shall nc„ ^ — — — ••• . « . 

which could be given to the constable if he had at the time of his death become wholly incapacitated 
and retired. . . , 

“ (12.) The pension to a widow shall continue only while she remains a widow and continues io 
be of good character. „ 

“ (13.) The allowance to a child shall not continue after the child attains the age of fifteen years. 

On the assumption tbat this Bill, or some such Bill, will become law, and that its 
provisions will extend to Ireland, we will not refer to the representations winch have 
been made by the witnesses on the subject of the insufficiency of the gratuity where 
the period of service is less than fifteen years, or that of pensions and allowances, to 2023 ’ 2028 ; 2205) 
widows and children, as we hold that they are fairly met by the provisions to which asi«, 2733 . 
we have called attention; nor, for the same reason, need we notice the complaints 
which have been made respecting the non-payment of the gratuity to the widow or 
children in cases where a man has died before the medical certificate has been 
obtained. "We, however, entertain a very strong opinion that, in the case ol a 
constable having been killed or having died from the effect of injuries received m 
the execution of his duty, his widow should receive a more liberal pension than 
would appear to be provided by the Bill. Instances will be, happily, rare where 
such demands will be made on the public purse; but when they are made they oug - 
to be met with an open hand. In this respect certainly we. think that the Bill requir . 
amendment, and we should hope that the amendment requires only to be move . 

The Bill provides that a deduction of 2J per cent, shall be made from the pay 
on account of a Superannuation Bund. By 10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100, sec. , an> 
constable (a term which included every rank) in the Dublin police appointed after that 
Act was required “to contribute towards the payment of the pensions, supeiai 
nuations, or allowances authorized to be granted under that Act a sum ol m . r 
[2110J 
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centum on his salary.” This provision was, however, repealed by 30 & 31 Viet., 
cap. 95, and no deduction for such purpose is now made from the pay of the Dublin 
police. If it should he found impossible to extend the benefits of the Bill to the 
Dublin police without requiring them to submit to this deduction from then’ pay, we 
should consider that the rates of pay which we have proposed for the rank of 
constable, without having regard to such a deduction, should he made equal to the 
pay of the constables in the London Metropolitan Police ; and, apart from the fact 
that if the rates were not so increased, the constables in the Dublin force would he in 
a worse position than they are now, we should find justification for our opinion in the 
fact that, hut for this deduction from the pay of the London police (and for the 
higher cost of lodging in London, a factor which no longer exists), the Civil Service 
(Ireland) Inquiry Commission of 1872 would have made no disthiction between the \ 
pay of the two forces. 

As the pay we propose for the sergeants is the same as the pay of the sergeants 
in the London force, and as the pay proposed for the inspectors is practically equal to 
the pay of the inspectors in London, there will he no necessity to reconsider their rates 
if the deduction should he made. 

We have already alluded to the unreasonableness of the witnesses who asked that 
the scale of pensions under which the men appointed before the Act of 1867 are 
entitled to retire should be amended by giving increments for each year of service 
2048 2 2258 8 25 5 387 ' between periods at wliich the proportions of pay fixed by the 10 & 11 Viet., 

2827,’ 3027 ! 2 45 ’ cap. 100, sec. 3, are given as pension. We think, however, that there is reasonableness 
in their request that they should he allowed to retire after thirty years, even though 
they had not attained the age of 60 years, without being required to obtain a certi- 
ficate as to mental or bodily infirmity. The Bill to which we have referred allows 
retirement after twenty-five years as a matter of right, and awards the ma-s-in-m™ 
pension after twenty-eight years’ service. The Constabulary Act of 1874 allows 
retirement after thirty years without requiring the medical certificate as to incapacity ; 
so that both recent and proposed legislation recognize the fact that no good service 
can he expected of a policeman after thirty years. This being so, we do not think it is 
expedient to insist upon the medical certificate as a condition to retirement after thirty 
years’ service in the case of men appointed prior to the 12th August, 1867. When a 
man knows that he can retire upon full pay as pension if he can be fortunate enough 
to obtain the necessary certificate as to incapacity, it is hardly possible to expect that 
he will continue to serve willingly, and unwilling is not profitable service. 



Discipline. — ( Punishments .) 
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The representations which have been made to us in connection with the subject 
of discipline convince us that the force are more deeply interested in it than in any 
other subject of this inquiry. The evidence amounts to this, that the reins have been 
too tightly drawn. The witnesses complain of the severity of the punishments. The 
fines, they say, are excessive, and when men are punished by reduction in rank they 
have hut little hope of being again promoted. Some of the witnesses gave instances 
where excessive fines had been inflicted and where men had been reduced, stating the 
offences for which the punishments had been awarded. We thought it right, therefore, 
before examining the Chief and Assistant Commissioners to apprise them of the cases 
which the men had mentioned, in order that they might have an opportunity, if they 
so desired, of referring to them in their evidence. Accordingly, Colonel Connolly, 
to whom, as Assistant Commissioner, the administration of the force in matters of 
discipline has been chiefly intrusted, has dealt with these cases seriatim in his evidence, 
and, while admitting the amounts of the fines, has explained circumstances in con- 
nection with them which had not been mentioned to us by the witnesses. Unques- 
tionably the fines have been severe, but both the Chief and Assistant Commissioners 
have told us that unless they had resorted to the ultimate punishment of dismissal 
they could not otherwise have coped effectually with the great increase of insobriety in 
the force. In support of this statement they produced, at our instance, statistics which 
show beyond question that under their administration of the force the insobriety 
which had previously been of a very marked character has been reduced almost to 
insignificance. The system of punishments, however, which has been adopted in the 
Dublin police widely differs from the systems which prevail in the police forces whose 
administration has been the subject of evidence before us. 

The evidence given by Captain Nott-Bower, Mr. Walker, and Mr. M'Call before 
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our Committee, and by Colonel Cobbe before the Royal Irish Constabulary Committee, 
as to the manner in which discipline is maintained in the forces with which they are 
connected will be read with interest and instruction, and as it would be impossible to 
add to the effect of their language, we prefer to give the very words which they have 
used. Colonel Cobbe, whose long experience of police matters, first as Chief Constable Appendix x. 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and now as Inspector for the eastern counties and 
the midland and north-western district of England, entitles his opinion to be listened 
to with respect, replies to a question, as to the amount of the fine that would be 
imposed in a case of drunkenness : “ It varies so much, I could not possibly tell you, 
but it is a very severe punishment indeed to be more than 10s. I should consider 5s. 
a full fine unless under aggravated circumstances. We do not touch their purses in 
England if we can help it to any extent that can be a hardship to the men and when 
asked if he thought that efficient discipline could be maintained without resorung to a 
svstem of fining, he replies: “Without severe fining; it stands to reason that it 
you throw a man into debt to pay a big fine, he is a sore man for ever and always 
working against his collar.” Then Captain Nott-Bower, when he was asked whether 
he was°of opinion from his experience that heavy fines are necessary for the main- 
tenance of discipline, gave this noteworthy answer : “ No, I am not ; m fact, I have a Q. 3368. 
verv strong opinion to the contrary. I consider that heavy fines impoverish a man s 
family, and frequently land him in difficulties from which he can never extricate 
himself. The ultimate punishment in every police force is dismissal, and 1 believe 
that if it is understood by the men that a fine of, say, 1L is a warning that the next 
offence (if within a short period) would involve dismissal, the moral effect is as good 
as would be produced by a fine of, say, 5l„ without having the disadvantages I have 
alluded to. I think dismissal is preferable to a heavy fine. And upon the fiction 
of reduction in rank. Captain Nott-Bower’s evidence is no less important When 
asked if he considered it prejudicial to the discipline of the force to reinstate a man 
in a rank where he would be in command over others when that man had been con- 
victed of an offence, his answer is : “No ; my opinion is that after a certain lapse ot 
time if a man conducts himself well, the former offence should be forgotten and not 
remembered against him.” Then Mr. M'Call says: “I look upon heavy 
useless; when you come to fine heavily, that man has reached a stage of uselessness, 
for his conduct must have been very indifferent, and you had better be relieved 
man of that kind and dismiss him. Besides very frequently you 862 

punishment upon his wife and family.” Lastly, Mr. Walker tells us that the limit q. 862 . 
of punishment which a District Superintendent m the London Metropolitan Police 
Eorce can impose is four days’ pay,” and that ‘‘^eriy ^ 

that in no case shall a constable be reduced without the District Superintendent oi the 

Assistant Commissioner fixing the period of reduction. We cannot add anythmg ,o 

what has been so well said by these witnesses and having no faith pmselves m 

efficacy of heavy fining, and believing that reduction in rank for an indefinite pci io ! 

can have no other effect than to render a man reckless, we recommend that tlm 

maximum fine should be limited either to the arnoimt of one week s pay, the maxim un 

fine permitted by 22 and 23 Viet., cap. 32, sec. 26 (an Act to amend the Law concern- 

ing the Police in Counties and Boroughs in England and Wales) or of 11 , the amount Append, ix. 

to which the Chief Constable in Glasgow is limited, and which appears nevei to be 

exceeded by the Assistant Commissioners in the London Metropolitan Police, ancl t la . , 

when a constable is reduced in class, the period of reduction should be specified mm 

order reducing him. 

Discipline. — ( Unfavourable Records.) 

The witnesses have complained of the enduring character of unfavourable recouis, 
and have asked that they should be wiped out after a certain period. If, however, m 2311 , 2903 , 3012 , 
recommendation with regard to fixing the period of reduction m the order led c © ® 3897 ; 
carried out, it will follow that the man who has been reduced will, if his conciu , 
good, be reinstated as a matter of course in his former rank after the prescribed pent 
has elapsed, and that, therefore, while he is in the force, and as long as he cond - 
himself properly, the unfavourable record which resulted in his having been _re ■ 
wifi, for all practical purposes, be wiped out. As regards unfavourable records e t« 
ing pension, we hold very strongly that if a man lias ; jeen generally w< 
while he has been in the force, his pension should not be afiected by the eia to « ^ 
unfavourable records which had been practically wiped . out bv the man _ p 
after reduction, or, in the case of- a fine having been inflicted, by his subseq s 
[ 2110 ] 
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conduct ; and it certainly would appear, from Mr. Walker’s evidence, that even many 
unfavourable records would not affect a man’s pension in the London Metropolitan 
Police Force if his conduct had been good for some time previous to his retirement. 
The Pensions Bill to which we have referred grants the pension subject to “approved 
service,” and approved service is defined to be “such continuous service as, after 
deduction (if any) for sickness, misconduct, or other cause, be certified to the satisfac- 
tion of the police authority to have been diligent and faithful service.” Discretion is, 
therefore, left entirely with the “ police authority,” but we may be sure that, save 
in very exceptional circumstances, unfavourable records will not affect pension where 
conduct has been, on the whole, good. In these senses, then, we may describe un- 
favourable records as being wiped out, but in the sense that they should not affect the 
judgment of the Commissioner when he may have to deal with another offence entailing 
an unfavourable record it would be morally impossible that they could ever be wiped 
out.. It is possible to draw a pen through them and to erase them physically, but in 
meting out the punishment for a subsequent offence, the Commissioner could not 
forget that the man has committed a former offence, although, if it had been com- 
mitted a long time previously, he would, in all probability, not take it into account. 
Upon this question, Captain Nott-Bower’s evidence is well worth recording. When 
asked whether a man might be said to get a clean bill of health after two years, his 
answer is : “ Yes, he does. Of course, I have had occasionally to look back beyond that 
period, when there is any peculiar offence charged against a man, because it may be 
important to know whether that man has done anything before of that kind. But, 
practically, records are wiped out after two years for all ordinary offences ; and for 
such an offence as drunkenness, I never look back beyond two years.” 

Discipline. — ( Permission to enter Public-houses.) 

'The men have asked that the rule forbidding them, under any circumstances, 
to enter public-houses should be relaxed, by allowing them to enter them when 
they are off duty and in plain clothes. They were careful to impress upon us that 
they did not wish the rule to be relaxed save in this respect. The rule at present 
in force dates from the year 1840, when Mr. O’Farrell, the then Commissionei*, issued 
an Order withdrawing the permission to enter public-houses in plain clothes, which 
had been previously accorded to the men, in consequence of the privilege having- 
been abused. In the London Metropolitan Police Force the men are allowed to 
enter public-houses when they are off duty, whether they are in uniform or plain 
clothes. So also in the Glasgow force. In Liverpool the men are accorded the 
permission if they are in plain clothes. We are fully conscious that the relations 
between the police and a portion of the population of Dublin render it desirable 
•that they should have as few opportunities of coming into collision as possible, 
and we recognize that the public-house is a place where collisions may very readily 
take place. Nevertheless, we see very great difficulty in refusing to the police in 
Dublin a permission which is freely granted to the police in London, in Liverpool, 
and in Glasgow, and, as we believe, to the police generally in England and Scotland, 
nor do we think it expedient to debar the police from the ordinary rights of citizens. 
If these rights should be abused, the individual offender, and not the force at large, 
should be punished. We therefore recommend that this rule should be relaxed, so 
far as allowing men to enter public-houses when in plain clothes and off duty, and 
we do not doubt that if our recommendation be adopted the force will prove itself 
worthy of the confidence which has been reposed in it. 



• Discipline. — (Drill.) 

Some of the witnesses have represented that the amount of drill is excessive; 
but when we compare what is required of the Dublin police with what is required of 
the London Metropolitan, the Liverpool, and Glasgow police in this respect, we find 
that with the exception of the latter force the Dublin men have the least amount of 
drill to undergo, and, putting aside the comparison, we are of opinion that the 
amount required is anything but excessive. In London the police have to drill one 
hour on one day in the week for five months in the year. In Liverpool they are 
drilled one hour on two days in the week for one month in the year ; and in Glasgow 
there are one dozen drills in the course of the year. In Dublin each man has thirty- 
two hours’ drill in a season of four months, and for those hours given to drill he 
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is allowed forty-eight hours off duty. A certain amount of drill is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable a body of men to march through the streets in orderly array, and to 
give the individual a smart appearance and proper deportment. 

Promotion. 

The system of promotion has been the subject of very general complaint. It q. 1713-32, 207c, 
appears to be based upon a system of endless examination. A constable cannot rise 3937’ 3933’ 3933; 
from the fourth to the third rate, from the third to the second, or from the second 3934! 
to the first, without in each case having to pass an examination. To rise from the 
rank of constable to that of acting sergeant, he is required to pass two' competitive 
examinations. In the first instance, he must get into the “ Advanced Class,” in 
which his position is determined by the place he has taken at the examination. But 
this is only a step towards promotion. He must then pass an examination to get on 
the “ Approved List,” from which, as vacancies occur in the rank of acting sergeant, 
men are promoted in the order in which they stand on that List. Having become an 
acting sergeant, he has to pass a competitive examination to attain the rank of q. 1719, 2067 , 2075, 
sergeant, and to rise from that rank to that of acting inspector, and from the rank 2888, 2725, 
of acting inspector to that of inspector, he must pass competitive examinations. 

The men also complain that attendance at the school in Kevin Street, although 
not compulsory, is practically indispensable for promotion. 

In the London Metropolitan Police, a constable upon joining is required to attend Q T52 
school until he has received a certificate from the schoolmaster that he is able to read ‘ 
and write, and knows the first three rules of arithmetic. He is not, however, required 
to pass an examination before he can rise from class to class in the rank of constable, 
but receives his promotion after fixed periods, subject to good conduct. Promotion 
to the rank of sergeant is regulated by selecting fit men from the rank of constable, 
who are then required to pass a qualifying examination, and who are promoted as 
vacancies occur, according to seniority. 

In the rank of sergeant, men rise by seniority from class to class. Promotion Q - 774 - 
from the rank of sergeant to that of third-class inspector is regulated by examination. 

Third-class inspectors are promoted to the second class upon the recommendation of 
their superintendents. There are, therefore, only two examinations for promotion 
in the London Metropolitan Police, viz., one from the rank of constable to that of 
sergeant, the other from the rank of sergeant to that of third-class inspector, and 
both are qualifying, not competitive. 

In the Liverpool police, men before joining are required to know how to read q. 3243. 
and write, but no literary instruction is given to them after they have joined. Promo- 
tion within the rank of constable is given after fixed periods of service, subject to 
good behaviour. Promotion from the rank of constable to that of inspector — a rank 
corresponding to that of sergeant in the Dublin force — is altogether in the hands of 
the Chief Constable. 

Captain No tt -Bower has given us an account of the system which he has adopted. Q- 32J0 - 
He has before him a list of the first-class constables, from which, after consultation 
r with the superintendents, he selects men whom he considers eligible for promotion. 

| In this process of selection he pays as much attention as he reasonably can to the 
claims of seniority, but of course he has often to pass over men who, although 
estimable constables, have not education and intelligence enough to make them 
eligible for promotion to the higher ranks. After the men have been selected, he 
requires each of them to write a report of an ordinary police case, in order that 
he may judge of his intelligence, and see if he can write English and spell well, 
but there is no formal examination. He impresses upon the recruits that a certain 
standard of education is indispensable for promotion, and that their advancement will 
depend upon their own exertions. Promotion in the Glasgow force is regulated upon 
the same principles. 

The evidence given by Captain Nott-Bower and Mr. M'Call upon this question 323 e 
deserves to be read with attention. Their system of promotion is based upon the Q- 3423 . 
principles that the Head of a police force should make himself acquainted, so far as 
it is possible, with the capabilities of every man in the force, and that he should 
have as superintendents men upon whose judgment, impartiality, and intimate know- 
ledge of the men under their control he could have the most complete reliance. We 
believe this to be a sound system, and we recommend, therefore, that for promotion from 
class to class in the rank of constable examinations should not be required, and that 
for promotion to the ranks of sergeant and inspector qualifying should be substituted 
for competitive examinations. 
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Lodging Allowance for Married Men. 

Nothing in this inquiry has caused us more perplexity than the questions sug- 
gested by the condition of the married men. The burthen of their complaint is that, 
owing to the high rents which they have to pay for lodgings, they find the greatest 
difficulty in providing their families with the necessaries of life, and they accordingly 
ask for a lodging allowance. There can be no doubt that the rents which the poorer 
classes have to pay in Dublin, for very indifferent accommodation, are very high. 

It is doubtful whether a married constable could get respectable lodgings in the city 
at a lower rent than 5s. a-week, and very frequently he has to pay as much as 7s. 

A married sergeant, who will naturally look for a better class of lodgings, will pay at 
least 7s. Some of the -witnesses have told us that because they are policemen they are ^ 
charged higher rents than they otherwise would be. Indeed, one witness went so far 
as to say that on two different occasions he was refused accommodation altogether on 
the ground that he was a policeman. While not doubting that within the last two or 
three years the police have suffered many inconveniences, and incurred expenses 
arising out of their real or supposed unpopularity with a certain section of the popu- 
lation, we cannot but believe that instances in which they have been deliberately 
charged unfair rents or refused accommodation because they were policemen must 
have been of rare occurrence. It is impossible to believe that, as long as society holds 
together, those whose mission it is to protect life and property will be objects of 
dislike to any classes, save those from which society requires to be defended. We 
cannot, therefore, look forward to the continuance of the unpopularity which is alleged 
to exist, nor can we reckon upon it as a factor in the determination of the question 
before us. But if we refuse to take it into account, how can we discriminate between 
the position of the married police and the married in other classes ? 

The average wages of the higher classes of artizans in Dublin are 34s. a-week. A 
single man with these wages can live in comparative luxury. He can supply all his 
wants and, if prudent, will save money, but if he marries and has a large family he 
will find difficulty in making both ends meet. Dor the change in his circumstances 
he is alone responsible. 

How can we free a policeman who chooses to marry from the same responsi- 
bility ? As a single constable living in barracks with 29s. a-week, he can not only 
live comfortably, but ought to save money. As a married man paying 6s. or 7s. a-week 
for his lodgings, and having a wife and several children to provide for, he will have 
to deny himself many things to live within his means. But the responsibility for the 
change rests upon himself alone. Then have we any precedent in other police forces 
for recommending that some allowance should be given to the married police in the 
Dublin force? Not certainly in those English and Scotch police forces whose 
economy has been the subject of evidence before us. In London it is true that the 
Government have erected blocks of buildings at Southwark and Paddington, for the 
accommodation of the married members of the force, charging them lower rents 
than they would have to pay outside, but as only 259 out of a married force of 
7,300 are so accommodated, we need hardly take notice of this exception, save so far 
as it admits a principle of which we shall not lose sight. An allowance of 4 d. a-week 
for fuel is given to the married members of the London Metropolitan Police, and of 
3 \d. to the unmarried men not accommodated in the section-houses. This allowance, 
therefore, would appear to be given to the married men, not qua married men, but on 
idle principle that an allowance for fuel should be given to all members of the force 
not accommodated in the section-houses. It is hard to understand how so tr iflin g an 
allowance was ever sanctioned, which, while conferring no benefit worthy of the name 
upon the men, is a very considerable item in the cost of maintaining the force. The 
rents which the married men have to pay in London are very high. In Liverpool 
the married men get no allowances of any kind. Bents there are very high, ranging ^ 
from 5s. 0>d. to 7s. 6d. a-week. The married men, however, appear quite contented, 
and have never asked for a lodging allowance. Captain Nott-Bower upon this 
question says, “I consider the pay in Liverpool has been arranged fairly, and is 
sufficient to enable a man to live respectably in the class of life from which most of 
the men are taken. In the case of every man who is a bachelor joining the service, I 
think he can and does as a rule save money. It has never occurred to any man in 
the Liverpool force to expect that the State should provide for him lodging accom- 
modation on getting married.” In Glasgow there are no complaints from the married 
men, but it is only fair to say that lodgings there are very cheap, the rents paid not 
exceeding 81. or 81. 10s. a-year. On the other hand, the maximum pay of a 
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constable, excluding that of the merit class, is only 26s. a-week, or 3s. a-week less tlian 
the maximum pay of a constable in Dublin. So far we have dealt with city forces, 
and have found no precedent for giving a lodging allowance to the married men in 
Dublin. We now turn to the county police forces in England, concerning which 
Colonel Cobbe has given such valuable information. It would appear that in some of Appendix x. 
the counties where the rent which a married constable has to pay exceeds 2s. 
a-week the difference is paid by the county out of the rates. The principle, however, 
upon which this allowance is given seems to be that the rates of pay in the counties are 
fixed lower than the rates in the boroughs, because rents are all round lower in the 
former than in the latter, but if in some cases in the counties rents should be higher 
than the standard by which the rates of pay are regulated, the difference between the 
standard and the actual rent will be paid by the county in order that the county 
policeman who has to pay the liigher rent may be in as good a position as the 
borough policeman who receives higher pay because the rents in the town are higher 
fha.n the normal rents in the county. In theory there is no reason why the allowance 
should not be given to a single constable, though in practice his rent would be always 
under the standard. 

The system, therefore, adopted in some English counties of paying the excess of 
rent over the rent which is generally paid, and which is the standard by which the 
rates of pay have been fixed, does not, in our opinion, amount to a precedent for 
giving a lodging allowance to married men qua married men. But even if it does 
amount to a precedent, we could not apply it to the case of married men in a city 
police force, whose rates of pay have been fixed on the basis of the higher rents which 
are paid in a city and of the higher cost of living. 

Therefore, while we feel that the position of the married men in the Dublin 
police is a hard one, and while we are most anxious to see their position improved, 
we do not feel justified in recommending that an allowance in aid of rent should be 
granted to them. 

But, on the other hand, we do not forget that a married policeman is subject to aoeo^oT* 04 ’ 
restrictions which prevent him from adding to his income, and to some extent oblige 2836’ 1700 ’ 2270 . 
him to incur expenses. He is not allowed to carry on any trade either by himself or 
by his wife. He cannot live where he pleases ; he must live in a respectable neigh- 
bourhood, and his lodgings are subject to inspection. There are, doubtless, good 
reasons why his wife should not be allowed to carry on any trade, as it is desirable 
that he should not have relations with the public which might interfere with the 
impartial discharge of his duty ; but there are certain callings which a wife might 
pursue at home, such as dressmaking, and which should be permitted. These con- 
siderations impose an obligation upon the authorities — whether the Government or the 
representatives of the ratepayers — to afford all reasonable facilities to the men for 
obtaining suitable accommodation at moderate rents. An effort in this direction has 
been made by the Government in the case of the London Metropolitan Police. Blocks <3- 705 - 
of buildings have, as we, have shown, been built in two districts in London, in which 
lodgings are let at moderate rents to married men ; but owing to the difficulty and cost 
of acquiring sites, the experiment has not been further tried, and as out of 7,300 Appendix ix, 
married men only 259 are accommodated, no benefit has been conferred upon the force 
at large. 

The principle has, however, been admitted that the married men have a claim to 
be assisted in the acquisition of respectable lodgings at moderate rents.. This principle 
we should like to see adopted, and applied to the case of the married .men in the 
Dublin police ; and whereas in London the adoption of the principle has involved the 
Government in expense, as the rents which the men pay do not recoup the interest on 
the outlay, we believe that in Dublin, with proper management, suitable accommo- q. 708. 
dation might be provided for the men at much lower rents than they are now paying, 
without adding to the Estimates. In London sites are so valuable, and rents conse- 
quently so high, that it would be quite impossible to provide accommodation for the 
married police, except at a loss. But this is not the case in Dublin. There is hardly 
a part of the city in which suitable houses could not be procured either at moderate 
rents or by purchase on moderate terms, and if these were adapted for the accommo- 
dation of the families of policemen, they could be let in lodgings at rents which, while 
lower than those which the men have now to pay, would repay the Government for 
their outlay. But there is at hand a machinery which might be easily made available 
for the purposes which we have in view. We allude to the Artizans’ Dwellings Com- ppen 11 
pany, whose financial success justifies our belief that the amelioration of the condition 
of the married men in the force in Dublin can be attempted without financial disaster. 
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There will be found in the Appendix a valuable paper by Mr. JEt. O. Armstrong, one 
of the Directors of the Company, detailing its objects and operations, together with a 
Table showing the number of the tenants, the accommodation afforded, and the rents 
which are paid. 

A.part from the boon to the married men of supplying them with suitable accom- 
modation at moderate rents, it would be, we think, of real service to the community 
that there should be bodies of police dwelling in those localities where their presence 
as peace officers is most necessary, and their example as upholders of law and order is 
most required. 

We therefore earnestly recommend that the Government should either directly, 
or through such an agency as the Artizans’ Dwellings Company, provide, with the 
least possible delay, the required accommodation. We also recommend that the >> 
married men who can afford to take a house or cottage should be at liberty to let 
lodgings, a privilege which is accorded to the police in England and Scotland ; and 
that the wives of policemen should be permitted to pursue any occupation which can 
be carried on at home, and which does not involve the keeping of a shop. 

We are further strongly of opinion that when it is necessary to transfer married 
men from one division to another for the good of the service, and not through their 
&r!s7«“r«l 36 ' own ^conduct, a suitable allowance should be granted to cover the unavoidable 
expenses incurred in the breaking up of their homes. 

We should add that whereas in the English and Scotch police forces there are no 
SmSw? 1, 2853 ' restrictions u P on marriage, men are not allowed to marry in the Dublin police until 
they have been five years in the force. This restriction is unavoidable, owing to the 
necessity of having to keep so many men in barracks ; but, quite apart from the 
cause, we believe the restriction to be in the interests of the men themselves, and we 
should be very sorry to see it removed. 



Deduction from Pay for Barrack Rent, 8fc. 

There is a deduction of Is. 2 d. a- week made from the pay of men residing in 
barracks for their lodging, fuel, and light. In addition, they have to contribute weekly 
sums, varying from 8 d. to Is., according to their rank, to meet the expenses of servants 
For cleaning their rooms and cooking their food. Eor a weekly payment, therefore, of 
about 2s., the single men residing in barracks are provided with lodging, fuel, light, 
and the necessary attendance. These charges appeared to us so reasonable, that we 
were not prepared to hear any complaints with reference to them. Yet some of the 
witnesses gravely asked that the deduction of Is. 2d. should be discontinued. 

In London Is. a-week is deducted from the pay of the men who reside in the 
section-houses, and for this sum they are provided with lodging, fuel, light, and the 
attendance requisite for cleaning their rooms. The cost of cooking their food and of 
cooking utensils is met. by contributions from the men, which amount to Is. 9 d. 
weekly, so that the men in London pay about 9 d. a-week more than the men here pay 
for the same accommodation and services. 

We have no doubt, therefore, that when the Dublin police learn that the London 
men have to pay more for the same accommodation and attendance, and when they 
reflect that in any other calling in life they would have to pay for their lodging, fuel, 
and light, and that their married brethren in the force have to pay four or five times 
as much for very inferior accommodation, they will recognize that this ground of 
complaint is not reasonable. 



Deduction from Pay when Men are on the Sick List. 

'I he deduction of Is. a-day which is stopped from the pay when men are on the \ 
S | ui ^ aS ^ e . en a sul) J ect complaint, and some of the witnesses have asked that it 
should be abolished. Dr. Nedley, the experienced medical officer to the force, ha s told 
us, however, that this deduction is never made in cases where the men are disabled by 
injuries received on duty, and not through their own default, and further, that full 
pay is generally given to the men on sick leave after hospital treatment. The same 
deduction is made from the pay of the London Metropolitan Police, and in both forces 
the men are provided with medical attendance and medicine without further charge. 

In the Liverpool police, when a man is ill, two-thirds of his pay is stopped unless he 
has been injured on duty, a,nd he has to trust for support to the sick club, to which 
the men in the force subscribe voluntarily on an average 4-d. a-week. In Glasgow the 
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whole of a man’s pay is stopped when he is ill, and the men there are obliged to q. 8457. 
subscribe Is. a -month to a Sick Erieudly Society. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Dublin police are much better off in this respect than their brethren in Liverpool and 
Glasgow. We do .not t hink that the men have much to complain of if they are 
allowed full pay when they are on sick leave after they have been in hospital, as, when 
in hospital, they are at no expense, and the deduction is much less than the cost of 
their living would he either in barracks or. if married, at home with their families. 

The deduction, moreover, is quite necessary to prevent malingering. 



Separate Hospital Accommodation. 



Some of the witnesses have complained that when the police arc sent to hospital Q- 2050 . 
they are often brought in contact with a class of persons who, to borrow a phrase from <3. 2560. 
Dr. Nedley’s Report for 1881, “ regard the policeman as their natural enemy,” and 
+V.OTT licnro ncVprl np.pnvflino'lv that the colice should be supplied with separate hospital <3, 3976. 



they have asked accordingly that the police should be supplied 1 
accommodation. ,, , ,, 

Dr. Nedley in his evidence supports the views of the men, and proposes that there q. 4036. 
should be two wards set apart for the police in the Richmond and Whitworth 
Hospitals of sufficient size to accommodate on an average eight medical and tour 
surgical cases. He suggests these hospitals, because they are supported solely by an 
annual Parliamentary grant. 



Leave. 



Some of the witnesses have complained that the amount of leave given is made- Q- 
quate. We cannot deal with this subject of complaint in a better way than by 
comparing the leave given in the Dublin force with that given in such typical 
forces as the London Metropolitan and Liverpool police 



1435, 1894, 2061 



Dublin. 


London. 


Liverpool. 


Days 

Superintendent -Inspector . . 28 

Acting Inspector . . . . 21 

Sergeant . . . . . . 21 

Acting Sergeant . . . . 14 

Constable . . . . . . 10 


Days 

Superintendent . . . . 28 

Inspector .. .. ..14 

Sergeant . . . . . . 10 

Constable . . . . . . 7 


Days 

Chief Superintendent . . 28 

Superintendent and Senior In- 
spector . . . . . . 21 

Inspector (= Sergeant) . . 14 

Bridewell Keeper .. •• ^ 

Constable . . • • • • 1 



day. 



In the Dublin force one day is given in every month, either a Sunday or week- 



In the London force two days are given in every month, one of which is a 
Sunday. _ 

In the Liverpool force one day is given in every twenty days. * 

The amount of regular leave given in the Dublin police would thus appear to be, 
for all ranks below that of Superintendent, more than that given to the corresponding 
ranks in the London and Liverpool police, though in the latter forces the men ge^ 
more days off duty than the Dublin men. The witnesses, however, complained that Q.iW, me,, 
the men did not get the nominal leave to which they were entitled, and we do not 
doubt that, during the last few years, the exigencies of the service must have opposed 
great difficulties in the way of granting leave. There can be no question that, 11 any 
body of men in the public service require relaxation from duty, it is the police, and 
if it be the case that the Dublin police as a body cannot get their leave, or a propel 
amount of leave, it would seem to show that either the arrangements of the service 
are not as perfect as they might be, or that, for the present at least, the force 
requires to be strengthened. But in saying this we cannot agree with the men that 
the nominal leave for each rank is inadequate. On the contrary, we should be 
inclined to lessen it, and to give them two days instead of one in each month, one 
of which should be a Sunday. 



We have now dealt with all the subjects which we think of sufficient importance 
to be submitted for the consideration of your Excellency. It remains for us only 0 
[2110] F 
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rapress our oHigations t° the Chief and Assistant Commissioners for the courtesy 
with which they have afforded ns every facility for obtaining such information as we 

rMSlrr r ot this in « uir * and to slix™ s‘ P " e 

. 1 Mitohcll, for his valuable assistance, without which we should have found it 
impossible to have dealt satisfactorily with the question of pay, involvin'* as it did in 
our mode of dealing with it, a series of calculations and till JrepSrf^eMoraS 

We have the honour to be, 



Your Excellency’s obedient Servants, 

(Signed) J. W. O’DONNELL, Chairman. - 
GEORGE MORRIS. 

»■ W. A. HOLMES. 
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Dublin Metropolitan Police Committee of Inquiry. 

Sir, Dublin Castle, October 18, 1882. 

I AM directed by tliis Committee to state that, as there may be some little delay 
in drafting their Report, owing to the fact that the evidence will not be all in type for 
perhaps another month, and because it is essential that they should confer with the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Inquiry Committee (whose Chairman, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
will have to attend to his Parliamentary duties next week) with reference to such 
questions as are common to both inquiries, they feel that they should lose no time in 
making known to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and through him to Her 
Majesty’s Government, their unanimous opinion upon a question of great importance, 
which is peculiar to their inquiry. 

You are, of course, aware that the Dublin Metropolitan Police felt very acutely 
that they were not permitted to participate in the gratuity of three months’ pay, 
which was given to the members of the Royal* Irish Constabulary, and that they 
have made their exclusion a matter of complaint to the Committee. 

I am now to state that after a very complete inquiry, and the fullest considera- 
tion, the Committee have determined to recommend that a gratuity of three months’ 
pay should be given to the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force upon the same terms 
and conditions as those upon which the gratuity was given to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 

The Committee will base their recommendation upon two grounds : (1) That 
there was no discrimination in the distribution of the gratuity among the members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, men being permitted to participate in it who had been 
put to no expense by reason of the agitation during the last three years, and upon 
whom no extra duties had been cast in consequence of the agitation ; (2) that it has 
been made abundantly clear from the evidence that the Dublin police as a body, 
although they may not have incurred any extra expense, have unquestionably been 
subjected to extra and harassing duties in consequence of the state of the country. 
If the Royal Irish Constabulary stationed at Dundrum and Bray were adjudged 
worthy of a share in the gratuity, it seems impossible to deny that the Dublin police 
stationed at Killiney and Kingstown are justified in complaining that they were 
excluded from it. 

At the same time, the Committee wish to place on record their decided opinion 
that the duties of a policeman are such as require him to be prepared for any 
emergency, and to undertake any duties for the protection of life and property which 
may be assigned to him ; and that if a crisis such as that through which the country 
has passed during the last three years has the effect of imposing upon him heavier 
duties than he has to perform in ordinary times, he can have no just ground for 
preferring a claim for special remuneration unless such remuneration is intended 
merely to recoup actual outlay incurred in the public service. 

In intimating, therefore, for his Excellency’s information, the intention of the 
Committee to recommend in their Report that a gratuity of three months’ pay should 
be given to the Dublin Metropolitan Police, I am to state emphatically that, if only 
those members of the Royal Irish Constabulary had received the gratuity 'who had 
lost money by reason of the agitation, they would not have been prepared to make this 
recommendation . 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) F. W. D. MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 



R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., 

&c., &c., 

The Castle, Dublin. 
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